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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 
x11. DAME JULIAN oF NorRwIcH 


I 


. HEN she was bidden by our Lord to go to an anchoress 

in the same city, named Dame Jelyan . . . for the 
anchoress was expert in such things and good counsel could 
give.” Thus speaks Margery Kempe in her spiritual auto- 
biography in the first half of the fifteenth century; such was the 
impression left upon her contemporaries by Dame Julian of 
Norwich. Nevertheless, it may safely be affirmed that as a spiri- 
tual and mystical writer, Julian is more widely known and loved 
—and certainly, more copiously discussed—in these days than 
ever before. From the very small number of extant manuscripts, 
not more than five, compared with, say, the fifty of Hilton’s 
Scale of Perfection, it seems unlikely that her work had much 
circulation either in her own day or for centuries afterwards. 
Possibly the stern moralists of the period, bent on inculcating 
the fear of God and disapproving of over-confidence in His 
mercy, found matter for suspicion in the apparent mildness of 
her teaching, her message of hope and comfort. At all events, 
like more than one such treasure, it was reserved by Providence 
for the consolation of a later age. To those engaged in the grim 
struggle against Jansenism, for instance, the appearance of the 
first printed edition issued by Dom Serenus Cressy, 0.s.B., in 
1670, may well have come as a timely reinforcement. 

The book, entitled Revelations of Divine Love, consists of a 
methodical recital of sixteen “Shewings” received by its author 
on 8 May or 14 May 1373 and the following day. It exists in 
two distinct forms, a shorter and earlier version written soon 
after the event, surviving in a single copy dated 1413, and a 
revised and expanded version represented by four MSS. of 
much later date. 

Of the writer herself, just sufficient is known to establish her 
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authentic existence. The scribe of the earliest MS. refers to her 
as “‘a devout woman whose name is Julian . . . a recluse at 
Norwich”. According to her own account she was born towards 
the end of 1342. By 1404 at the latest (possibly several years 
earlier, if indeed, as has been suggested, the words: ““This place 
is prison; this life is penance” do refer to her physical restric- 
tions), she was in residence as a recluse in the anchorhold 
adjoining St Julian’s Church, then in the gift of Carrow Priory 
less than a mile away. Until destroyed by enemy bombing in 
1942, the south-eastern wall of St Julian’s Church in Norwich 
showed clearly where the anchoress’s cell had once stood, with 
its window through which the high altar would have been 
visible. The site is now occupied by a chapel, opening by an 
archway from the restored main building. It was here she 
received a visit from Margery Kempe about the year 1410. The 
date of her death is not known; but she was still living in 1416. 

Dame Julian refers to herself as “‘a simple creature un- 
lettered”, and the exact meaning of these phrases has been 
much discussed. Neither her thought nor its expression is that 
of an uneducated person. Perhaps she knew neither French nor 
Latin and no more theology than any other woman of her day. 
This would be in no way surprising, nor would it necessarily 
imply illiteracy. The knowledge of Latin seems not to have 
been common even among nuns, and although some acquain- 
tance with French was more usual, fourteenth-century Norfolk 
notoriously set no great store by that language. It had its own 
vigorous vernacular culture and was briskly leading a nation- 
wide return to the official use of English in civil affairs. Certainly 
Julian was not ignorant of her native language, which she 
handled with remarkable ease and ability; nor, apparently, was 
she unable to read an English Bible, for her book is studded 
with biblical quotations and allusions. It may originally have 
been dictated, but the method of its revision rather suggests 
careful personal application. 

A formidable array of literary influences, echoes and reminis- 
cences, from St Augustine to Meister Eckhart and from the 
Ancrene Riwle even to St Catherine of Siena, discernible in the 
Revelations and especially in the Longer Version, seems also to 
belie Dame Julian’s estimate of herself. Probably, however, 
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their origin was at least as often oral as written; and in this 
respect she was definitely a child of her own era. 

Mediaeval Norwich, then the second city in the kingdom, 
was unusually rich in churches, religious houses, and charitable 
institutions; St Julian’s Church stood within half a mile of the 
Cathedral Priory and the flourishing Dominican house, and 
within easy reach of the Franciscans (strongly established in 
East Anglia), the Carmelites, and the Austin Friars. Margery 
Kempe’s book confirms the impression that the city positively 
swarmed with ecclesiastics of all kinds, moving freely among 
the people on friendly and accessible terms. Monks and Mendi- 
cants, not always Englishmen, debated in public and in private; 
spiritual counsel was apparently to be had for the asking, while 
a mounting wave of church-building zeal bears witness to the 
practical reality of popular devotion throughout the county. 

In our days of divided allegiances, it is hard to realize either 
the general solidarity of a united Christendom or the immense 
power and diversity of the spiritual current circulating inti- 
mately among its members, and in particular the part played 
by the spoken word in the fourteenth century. Whatever may 
have been the state of decadence elsewhere, here in England at 
least the period was certainly one of great religious activity. It 
seems clear that the main bulk of religious business, so to speak, 
was transacted not by way of books but by word of mouth—a 
method which usually leaves no tangible permanent record. 

Similarly, vernacular eloquence was not necessarily a literary 
product. Such devices as alliteration, rhetorical repetition, and 
the numerical classification of which Julian appears so inor- 
dinately fond, were familiar pulpit expedients to rouse the 
listeners’ attention or to impress some important statement on 
theirmemory. Hence the search in such books as hers for evidences 
of literary antecedents and stylistic models, patristic echoes and 
learned influences in general, may be somewhat misleading. 

There is more than one way of acquiring a well-stocked mind; 
§ Dame Julian may have been technically “unlearned”; she was 
not an ignoramus. 

Was Julian a Benedictine nun of Carrow Priory, and did her 
great mystical experience take place there? From a practical 
point of view it would be far more difficult to explain or account 
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for her on any other supposition. It is true that she gives no 
details of conventual or liturgical life, but then neither does she 
refer to her life as an anchoress, except possibly in the one 
inconclusive sentence. Why indeed should she? To provide 
biographical material is not the primary aim of a writer on 
spiritual topics. Most of the things we should like to know about 
her she would have regarded as either obvious or irrelevant. 
She does not tell us, for instance, that the mysterious illness 
which preceded her visions of our Lord’s Passion began on or 
about the feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross, nor that St 
John of Beverley, in whom she displays a special interest, was 
very popular in England at this period (Henry V attributed the 
victory of Agincourt to his intercession) and was commemorated 
on 7 May, perhaps the day before the actual “Shewings”’. Both 
these points are manifestly of importance, but nobody in her 
own day would have needed the reminder. The background is 
simply taken for granted. 

Although the earliest MS. calls Julian merely “a devout 
woman”’, and the few references in local wills afford no further 
clue, Margery Kempe, as we have seen, gives her the title of 
Dame, which then as now was usual for Benedictine nuns. The 
one clear non-biblical quotation in her book is a sentence from 
St Gregory’s Life of St Benedict: “For to a soul that seeth the 
Maker of all-things, all that is made seemeth full little’—a 
thought evidently pondered upon and already well impressed 
on Julian’s mind. The reference to “prime day” has a distinctly 
monastic ring, and so has the exclamation “‘Benedicite, Dominus!” 
though the latter may have been merely a customary formula 
for certain occasions. Canonical enclosure as observed by 
English Benedictine nuns at this period need not have pre- 
cluded the presence of an altar-boy in attendance on the priest 
who visited her, nor that of a mother at what was doubtless 
assumed to be her daughter’s deathbed. 

It is obvious from her writings that the author had led a 
very pure and unworldly life, with a definitely religious bent. 
She was no beginner in the spiritual art. The impression that 
her whole mentality—apart from her preternatural experiences 
—was that of a nun, is, of course, not capable of demonstration. 
It may be noted, however, that in recounting her petition for 
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“4 bodily sickness”, she tells us: “This sickness I desired in my 
youth”—the kind of request a fervent young novice might 
easily make, and like Dame Julian, forget all about afterwards. 
Our Lord’s words to her: “I thank thee of thy service and of 
the travel [i.e. labour] of thy youth,” and her own allusion a 
little later—surely a personal one—to “them that wilfully and 
freely offer their youth to God”, might well be taken to denote 
a nun’s vocation, and there is no conclusive evidence to the 
contrary. But the question perforce remains open. 

That she was already a recluse at the time of her “Shewings” 
seems less probable. Anchorites and anchoresses formed a recog- 
nized part of English mediaeval life, and their curious vocation 
was evidently not so rare as to be considered abnormal. Often, 
if not usually, they were already professed and seasoned religious. 
St Benedict in his Rule mentions with apparent approval “‘the 
Anchorites or Hermits, that is those who not in the first fervour 
of their religious life, but after long probation in a monastery, 
having learnt in association with many brethren how to fight 
against the devil, go out well-armed from the ranks of the com- 
munity to the solitary combat of the desert”. Just how solitary 
in actual practice would depend on circumstances. There would 
obviously be a better chance of solitude in some remote hamlet 
than in the midst of a thriving provincial city, upon which all 
the main roads of its populous county converged like the spokes 
of a wheel; but there would be corresponding disadvantages. In 
any location, an anchoress must live next to a church in order 
to be present at Mass, and being strictly enclosed must have at 
least one attendant to see to her every-day needs. Two of 
Julian’s servants are, in fact, mentioned together with herself in 
contemporary documents. The recluse as such evidently enjoyed 
a certain privileged position, and in all probability would have 
no difficulty in obtaining any spiritual counsels or books that 
might be locally available. For this object, at any rate, St 
Julian’s anchorhold could hardly have been better placed. On 
the other hand, he or she would be expected to give advice on 
spiritual matters to all and sundry who cared to seek for it—an 
arrangement convenient enough for the visitor but liable to be 
somewhat distracting for the would-be solitary. The anchorite 
at the Preaching Friars at Lynn acted for a while as Margery 
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Kempe’s confessor, and must have found the charge no sinecure; 
while her encounter with the anchorite at the Chapel in the 
Fields, who accused her on hearsay of a very grave sin and was 
not to be convinced of her innocence, shows that contact with 
gossip and scandal was not easily avoided. “From mill and from 
market, from smithy and from anchor-house, one hears the 
news,” quotes the Ancrene Riwle. Hence it was well recognized 
that any candidate for such a way of life ought to possess not 
only a strong will and a solid religious formation, but also the 
“maturity of demeanour and of speech” which the same au- 
thority declared “‘proper in an anchoress”. Whether the age of 
thirty would be considered sufficient for such qualifications in 
any particular instance is again completely uncertain; even so, 
it surely would be the very minimum. 


II 


Of the genuineness of her mystical experience, Julian herself 
never had any serious doubt. Modern theological scrutiny has 
endorsed her conviction.’ It has also analysed her states of 
prayer and vindicated her essential orthodoxy, although at 
times her actual expressions may appear exaggerated or inac- 
curate. For instance, the sentence, “There is no Doer but he”, 
may be an over-simplification of God’s omnipotence, but is 
certainly not meant as a denial of man’s freewill. “Sin is 
behovely” is exactly parallel to the O felix culpa of the Exsultet, 
neither more nor less. The statement “that in each soul that 
shall be safe, is a godly will that never assented to sin, ne never 
shall” belongs to a similar type of apparent inaccuracy, which 
must be offset by her more precisely orthodox pronouncements 
elsewhere. 

Like St Teresa, Julian possessed a keen intellect and shrewd 
common sense, but though well grounded in Christian doctrine 
was in no way a trained theologian. Both women, too, labour 
under the same difficulty of conveying through ordinary lan- 
guage, word by word, things sometimes apparently contra- 


1See especially: Julian of Norwich: The Teaching of a Fourteenth Century English 
Mystic by Paul Molinari, s.j. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1958). 
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dictory seen as a simultaneous unity in one intense flash of 
insight; the result of their efforts remains for themselves hope- 
lessly inadequate and for the reader often incomprehensible. 

The Revelations themselves did not, of course, impart any new 
doctrinal truths, but simply a very strong and clear realization 
of truths already known through the normal channels of instruc- 
tion—“the common teaching of Holy Church, of which I was 
before enformed and grounded”’. 

Unlike some visionaries, Julian never refers to current events. 
She has no impassioned denunciations to deliver, no messages 
for individuals, no personalities of any kind. On the one occa- 
sion when she ventured to enquire “‘concerning a certain person 
that I love, how it should be with her”, she “was not taught in 
this time”’ but received a gentle correction: “Take it generally, 
and behold the courtesy of thy Lord God as He shews it to thee. 
For it is more worship to God to behold Him in all, than in any 
special thing.” This goes far to account for a certain air of 
universality and timelessness which is one of her great attractions. 

No summary can do justice to either the content or the 
charm of Dame Julian’s book. For anyone wishing to make her 
acquaintance, the simplest way would probably be to begin 
with the Shorter Version of the Revelations which gives the facts 
of her experience and the gist of her teaching with a freshness 
and directness all its own. This version is moreover invaluable 
as furnishing an earlier and purer text of the portions common 
to both than any existing MS. of the Longer Version, upon 
whose development it also sheds some very significant light. 

Without questioning the supernatural origin and character 
of her ““Shewings”’, may it not be suggested that the feast of the 
Finding of the Holy Cross on 3 May, a few days earlier, 
was perhaps used by Divine Providence as their immediate 
preparation?? 


How might my pain be greater than to see Him suffer that 
is all my life, all my bliss and all my joy? 


1 The Shorter Version, first published from the fifteenth-century MS. by the 
Rev. Dundas Harford, m.a. (Comfortable Words for Christ’s Lovers. H. R. Allenson, 
London, 1911), has recently been edited by Sister Anna Maria Reynolds, c.p. 
(A Shewing of God’s Love. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1958). 

? The exact chronology is uncertain, but does not seriously affect the argument. 
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In such a soul as hers, the liturgy of Holy Cross Day, with its 
solemn veneration of the cross and its refrain of “We adore 
Thee, O Christ, and we bless Thee, because by Thy cross Thou 
hast redeemed the world’’, could well have produced a state of 
heightened sensibility apt for the reception of extraordinary 
graces. At any rate, it provides precisely the root-idea under- 
lying the whole series of revelations. In this connexion her own 
statement in the Shorter Version is very much to the point: 


Such pains I saw that all is too little that I can tell or say 
of them, for it may not be told, unless every soul should feel in 
himself that which was in Christ Jesus, according to the saying 
of Saint Paul: “Let that mind be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus” 


—a text which actually occurs in the Office and Mass for Holy 
Cross Day. Illumined by an intensely loving and penetrating 
insight into the central mystery of the cross, or rather of the 
crucified Redeemer, her book is in effect simply a prolonged 
meditation upon the Passion of Christ, its significance and its 
implications in regard to God and man. 

The author plunges straight into her story: 


I desired three graces by the gift of God: 

The first was, to have mind of Christ’s Passion. 

The second was bodily sickness. 

The third was, to have of God’s gift three wounds . . . the 
wound of contrition, the wound of compassion, and the wound 
of wilful longing for God. 


There follows the account of that unique experience which was 
to be not only the unexpected, unmeritable and overwhelming 
reward of her long and fervent prayer, but the inspiration for 
the remainder of her spiritual life. 

Julian, at all times refreshingly free from vanity and pose 
of any kind, possesses far too much supernatural common sense 
to cherish any illusions about her own worthiness to receive 
such favours. 


Because of the showing I am not good, but only if I love God 
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the better. . . . I saw it for the profit of many others. For truly 
it was not showed unto me for that God loves me better than the 


least soul in grace. .. . For if I look singularly to myself, I am 
right naught. 


But: 


Because I am a woman should I therefore believe that I 
ought not to tell you about the goodness of God, since I saw at 
the same time that it is His will that it be known? 


With this realization she sets to work to efface herself behind 
the message for which she is merely the instrument, and to 
transmit it as fully and clearly as possible to her fellow- 
Christians. To guard against possible error she relies upon the 
guidance and authority of the Church to which she repeatedly 
protests her loyalty. 


All this blessed teaching of our Lord God (she tells us), was 
shewed me in three parts, that is, by bodily sight, and by word 
formed in mine understanding, and by ghostly sight. 


From corporal visions of the dying Christ, keenly perceived and 
quietly described, she passes almost naturally to the “ghostly 
sight” of various truths of faith which suddenly spring to life 
with startling force and clearness as our Lord brings them before 
her. God’s care for all creation, His infinite goodness and His 
immanence in all things; the vileness of sin and the malice of 
the devil; Christ’s victory and our Lady’s compassion—all these 
and many other matters come up for consideration. On prayer 
there is some excellent plain teaching. Above all she is shown 
our Lord’s measureless love for mankind as manifested in His 
Passion. He tells her: 


It is a joy, and a bliss and an endless liking to me that ever 
I suffered Passion for thee; for if I might suffer more, I would 
suffer more. 


To which she responds with the most complete and loving 
confidence in His power and will to “make all things well”. 
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A spell of reaction and trial is followed by a final vision of 
the indwelling of the Godhead within the soul and the assurance 
of ultimate triumph: 


Know it well: it was no raving that thou saw today. But take 
it and believe it, and keep thee thereto, and thou shalt not be 
overcome. . . . He said not “Thou shalt not be tempested; thou 
shalt not be travailed; thou shalt not be distressed.” But He said: 
“Thou shalt not be overcome.” 


III 


The longer and more generally known version of Julian’s 
book was not completed until at least twenty years after the 
actual “Shewings”, possibly even a good deal later. It is based 
closely upon the text of the Shorter Version, is about three 
times its length, and bears all the marks of a leisurely and 
deliberate composition. 

A comparison shows that the original text has been care- 
fully revised in the interests of orthodoxy and clearness. Scarcely 
a page of the earlier part but has some word or phrase added 
or omitted, qualifying, safeguarding, or merely heightening the 
effect, as the italicized words in the following quotations show: 


“For in every soul that shall be saved, is a godly will that 
never finally assenteth to sin, nor never shall.” ‘‘For I trusted in 
God of his mercy.” “I looked thereon with the eye of my understanding.” 
“The wound of verie contrition, the wound of kind compassion,” 
etc., etc. 


Here and there passages have been rearranged and rewritten. 
A brief list of the ““Shewings”’ is prefixed to the whole volume. 
St John of Beverley and St Denis, each with his little paragraph, 
make their first appearance. At the same time there are some 
notable omissions in the Longer Version. The boy acolyte, the 
mother’s presence, St Cecilia with her three wounds, the 
apostrophe to sin, the spirited outburst beginning, “But God 
forbid that ye should say or take it thus, that I am a teacher, 
for I do not mean that, nor meant I ever so. For Iam a woman, 
unlettered, feeble and frail,” and the text from Philippians—all 
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have disappeared. The writer seems bent on suppressing any 
concrete detail which might divert attention from the message 
behind which she must efface herself. 

Equally characteristic, and far more considerable, are the 
passages of explanation and commentary, inserted with increas- 
ing frequency, which end by transforming what was primarily 
a meditation on the Passion into a devotional treatise on the 
scheme of Redemption in general. These are indeed among the 
most sublime and inspiring as well as the lengthiest portions of 
the book. 

Given such an expansion, there is inevitably a softening of 
outlines and a shifting of emphasis in the story. Not that less is 
said about the actual “Shewings”’; in fact, the corporal visions 
of the dying Christ are described in even fuller and more touch- 
ing detail. But as the work proceeds, each experience so evi- 
dently treasured and pondered upon tends to appear mainly as 
a starting-point for further consideration and analysis of its 
underlying truths. As she herself observes: “When the shewing 
which is given for a time is passed and hid, then faith keepeth it 
by grace of the Holy Ghost unto our life’s end.” Dialogue, 
discourse and digression, revelation and reflexion, merge imper- 
ceptibly into one another as Julian patiently strives to unfold 
the doctrinal implications of what she has learnt. 

One marked development brought by the years is her 
increased preoccupation with the Holy Trinity. This is empha- 
sized even at the beginning of the first “Shewing”: 


And in the same shewing, suddenly the Trinity fulfilled my 
heart most of joy; and so I understood it shall be in heaven 
without end to all that shall come there. For the Trinity is 
God. . . . For when Jesu appeareth, the blessed Trinity is under- 
stood as to my sight 


and continues thus at intervals throughout the book. 
Realizing so keenly our Lord’s love for man, and the pains 
of His Passion, Dame Julian finds herself confronted with all 
kinds of problems attendant upon the dark mystery of evil—the 
reality of sin, freewill and predestination, the salvation of the 
heathen—which can be neither answered nor ignored. Her only 
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solution, not reached without a struggle, is to entrust the whole 
question to God’s love and mercy and the teaching of Holy 
Church, and be content not to know what He wills to remain 
hidden. 

Of all the additions to the original text, by far the longest 
and most difficult to follow is attached to the fourteenth 
“Shewing”’, which is primarily concerned with prayer. Chapters 
44 to 63 really constitute a separate treatise, amounting to 
almost one-third of the entire work and expounding at length 
some of Julian’s most characteristic doctrines. Here, too, occurs 
the time-note: “Twenty years after the time of the shewing, 
save three months, I had teaching inwardly . . .”, which after 
all is merely a terminus a quo; the actual writing may have 
occupied several years longer. It seems possible that the whole 
section was composed and inserted after the general revision 
was more or less complete, perhaps in fulfilment of the desire 
to say yet more, expressed on the last page of the book: “This 
book is begun by God’s gift and His grace; but it is not yet 
performed as to my sight.” 

Chapter 64 resumes abruptly with a return to the Shorter 
Version and her usual style of explanatory rewriting. In this 
section accordingly Julian seems to be resorting to every expe- 
dient to bring home to her fellow-Christians something of what 
she herself has been shown and bidden to proclaim—God’s 
infinite love for man, man’s utter dependence upon His grace, 
and the love and confidence with which he must repay Him. 
Bound up with this is the doctrine of God’s indwelling in the 
faithful soul, first made clear in the sublime sixteenth revelation 
(where she had seen our Lord seated in her soul as a king in his 
royal city) and becoming ever stronger and more insistent in 
the course of years. 


He made man’s soul to be his own city and his dwelling- 
place. 
Our soul is made to be God’s dwelling-place. 


God is never out of the soul in which he shall dwell blessedly 
without end. 


Here, then, we find the allegory of the lord and his servant, 
set forth in careful detail to show God’s loving pity for fallen man, 
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and incidentally illustrating the “‘courtesy” and “‘homeliness” 
so marked in all our Lord’s dealings with Dame Julian. More 
appealing still is the well-known description of Christ as our 
Mother. This idea, said to be derived from St Anselm, is 
actually to be found, at least in germ, in St Augustine and St 
Ambrose; indeed it goes back to the prophet Isaias. It appears 
no fewer than three times under different guises in the Ancrene 
Riwle and is met with again in the fifteenth-century Quia Amore 
Langueo; in other words it is a familiar theme in mediaeval 
devotion. But nowhere can it have been elaborated with more 
exquisite feeling and expression, or to more consoling effect, 
than in this passage, which may well be regarded as the cul- 
mination of Julian’s teaching. The truth she here depicts is 
simply that which years before, according to her own telling, 
she had been taught by our Lord Himself: 


And from the time that it was shewed, I desired oftentimes 
to wit in what was our Lord’s meaning: and fifteen years after 
and more, I was answered in ghostly understanding, saying thus: 
“What? wouldst thou wit thy Lord’s meaning in this thing? Wit 
it well: love was his meaning. Who sheweth it thee? Love. What 
sheweth he thee? Love. Wherefore sheweth he it thee? For love. 
Hold thee therein, thou shalt wit more in the same. But thou 
shalt never wit therein other without end.” Thus was I learned 
that love is our Lord’s meaning. 


IV 


No survey of Dame Julian as a spiritual influence would 
be complete without some consideration of her interview with 
Margery Kempe, who has left an account of it, too characteristic 
not to be given in full. 


Then she was bidden by our Lord to go to an anchoress in 
the same city, named Dame Jelyan, and so she did, and showed 
her the grace that God put into her soul, of compunction, con- 
trition, sweetness and devotion, compassion with holy meditation 
and high contemplation, and full many holy speeches and dalli- 
ance that our Lord spake to her soul; and many wonderful 
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revelations, which she shewed to the anchoress to find out if 
there were any deceit in them, for the anchoress was expert in 
such things, and good counsel could give. 

The anchoress, hearing the marvellous goodness of our Lord, 
highly thanked God with all her heart for His visitation, coun- 
selling this creature to be obedient to the will of our Lord God 
and to fulfil with all her might whatever He put into her soul, if 
it were not against the worship of God, and profit of her fellow 
Christians, for if it were, then it were not the moving of a good 
spirit, but rather of an evil spirit. ““The Holy Ghost moveth 
ne’er a thing against charity, for if He did, He would be con- 
trary to His own self for He is all charity. Also He moveth a soul 


718 





to all chasteness, for chaste livers are called the Temple of the the 
Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost maketh a soul stable and J 44Y 
steadfast in the right faith, and the right belief. quo 

And a double man in soul is ever unstable and unsteadfast in §& cert 
all his ways. He that is ever doubting is like the flood of the sea § It n 
which is moved and borne about with the wind, and that man § wh 
is not likely to receive the gifts of God. dov 

Any creature that hath these tokens may steadfastly believe one 
that the Holy Ghost dwelleth in his soul. And much more when § ,, 
God visited a creature with tears of contrition, devotion, and ‘ni 


compassion, he may and ought to believe that the Holy Ghost 
is in his soul. Saint Paul saith that the Holy Ghost asketh for 
us with mourning and weeping unspeakable, that is to say, he 
maketh us to ask and pray with mourning and weeping so plen- 
teously that the tears may not be numbered. No evil spirit may 
give these tokens, for Saint Jerome saith that tears torment more 
the devil than do the pains of Hell. God and the devil are ever 
at odds and they shall never dwell together in one place, and the 
devil hath no power in a man’s soul. 

Holy Writ saith that the soul of a rightful man is the seat 
of God, and so I trust, sister, that ye be. I pray God grant you 
perseverance. Set all your trust in God and fear not the language 
of the world, for the more despite, shame and reproof that ye 
have in the world, the more is your merit in the sight of God. 
Patience is necessary to you, for in that shall ye keep your soul.” 


Much was the holy dalliance that the anchoress and this s 
creature had by communing in the love of our Lord Jesus Christ t 
the many days that they were together.! ] 


1From The Book of Margery Kempe, 1436: A Modern Version by W. Butler- 
Bowdon, pp. 72-4; MS. pp. 21a—21b. 
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The passage will repay careful examination. In the Revela- 
tions, although her thought ranges through the whole universe, 
Julian appears only in converse with God; in this unhoped-for 
page she is seen in contact with a fellow-creature, helping her 
from the store of her own experience. The well-to-do matron 
from Lynn, mother of fourteen children, moving in the same 
orbit of fifteenth-century English life but a complete contrast as 
regards character and history, was just entering seriously upon 
the pursuit of perfection, and journeyed to Norwich in search 
of guidance and encouragement. Unlike the anchoress at York, 
who flatly refused to see her, Julian welcomed Margery with 
the greatest patience and sympathy, and the two spent several 
days conferring together. Thus the anchoress’s advice, as 

} quoted, can be only a summary of what she actually said; and a 
certain terseness of wording suggests that it is closely condensed. 
It must have left a deep and lasting impression on its recipient, 
who states elsewhere that none of her recollections were written 
down by any one at this time or for twenty years after. This is 
one of the rare instances in which we can in any way test the 
accuracy of Margery’s memory and the fairness of her portrai- 
ture, and it redounds highly to her credit as a reliable witness. 
For here is the authentic Dame Julian, neither blurred nor 
distorted, her speech and teaching recognizable down to the 
very turn of a phrase. Whatever misgivings she may have had 
as to some of Margery’s spiritual marvels, her reception is 
gracious and self-effacing, her diagnosis shrewd and kindly, full 
of quiet good sense; her words, carefully based on the highest 
authority, are penetrating and enlightening, suffused with a 
certain calm sweetness as of mellow sunlight. All unconsciously, 
beneath the discreetly impersonal exterior, they inevitably 
reflect something of the depth and beauty of her own life in God. 

One very noticeable feature in them is Julian’s increased use 
of the words of Holy Scripture, which she cites copiously, with 
enviable ease and aptness. There are texts from the Epistles of 
St James and St John, from the Epistles to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, and Hebrews, as well as from the Gospel of St Luke. 
There is a quotation from St Jerome and a strong suggestion of 
the doctrine of St Gregory—all chosen with exact reference to 
the matter in hand. 
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Her advice, eminently sound and for the most part quite 
suitable for general application, is thoroughly in line with the 
teaching of the Revelations, and occasionally even verbally 
reminiscent of the latter part of the Longer Version. The impor. 
tance of contrition (“We may never leave off mourning and 
weeping”), of charity, of perseverance in prayer and in follow. 
ing the divine promptings, has already been stated in various 
terms again and again. Even more typical of her teaching is the 
emphasis upon God’s indwelling in the faithful soul, reinforced 
as it is with the double reference to the soul of a rightful man as 
the seat of God and to chaste livers as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. (In fact, it raises an unanswerable question: When, 
exactly, was the Longer Version completed? Perhaps, after all, 
not so very much earlier than Margery’s visit in 1410 or there. 
abouts. The correspondence is perfect.) Her final sentence: 
“Patience is necessary for you, for in that shall you keep your 
soul”’—two texts neatly put together—could hardly be bettered; 
the old anchoress’s last words of encouragement to her fellow. 
Christian are no less telling today. 

A BENEDICTINE OF STANBROOK 
(D.s.H.) 


SCHOOL MISSIONS 


E ARE all familiar with the parochial Mission as a 

periodic revival of the Faith and its practice among our 
people. The idea, however, of conducting Missions in schools 
rather than in parishes is a comparatively new one, and I offer 
these notes in the hope that they may prove helpful to parish 
priests and others responsible for the spiritual care of our 
schools. 

It may be helpful to begin with a word about school 
retreats, since these are a well-known feature of Catholic school 
life; indeed, in many of our Grammar Schools especially an 
annual retreat for the children is of long-standing tradition. 
That such a tradition is a good thing no one will question. 
Nevertheless, long experience in conducting such retreats leads 
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to the conclusion that they leave something to be desired. Before 
considering an alternative, however, it is useful to examine the 
school retreat as at present envisaged, and to note some of its 
more obvious drawbacks to which an answer should be found. 

School retreats are generally of two or three days’ duration. 
To facilitate the work of the retreat, the ordinary school 
horarium is suspended for the retreatants and each day is given 
over exclusively to those spiritual exercises which we have come 
to associate with the idea of “making a retreat” —namely, lec- 
tures or conferences, a certain amount of silence or recollection 
devoted to spiritual reading, and such devotional exercises as 
the Way of the Cross, the Rosary and Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE RETREAT TECHNIQUE 


The first thing to note is that these school retreats are not, 
properly speaking, enclosed retreats. The children are “in 
retreat” only during school hours. Each evening at the usual 
time they return home and, even with the best will in the 
world, can hardly be expected to maintain, amidst the normal 
distractions of family life, that spirit of interior recollection 
necessary for retreatants. This means that an important element 
of the retreat technique is lacking, and such school retreats are, 
at best, only loosely connected ‘“‘Days of Recollection” rather 
than a continuous period of retirement from one’s ordinary 
mode of life, which gives its particular value to the enclosed 
retreat. 

In the second place, it is now generally recognized that the 
spiritual exercises of a retreat as such have as their object 
advancement in the fullness or perfection of Christian living. 
Hence, as in all retreats, the emphasis in the school retreat leans 
rather to progress in the spiritual life, the basic principles of 
Catholic living being taken for granted. It is therefore inevitable 
that the fullest effect of such spiritual exercises is felt by the 
more “pious” pupils and those from good Catholic homes 
where religious influences are strong and all-pervading. What 
real effect such a retreat may have on the careless Catholics in 
the school and those from lax homes is an open question, but, as 

Vol. xLIv 2Z, 
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these retreats are at present envisaged and, I think, generally 
conducted, they are not “geared” for this type of child. 

This is perhaps particularly true in the case of Secondary 
Modern School children. It would seem that these children are 
of lower intellectual ability—or perhaps less highly educatable 
—than their counterparts in the Grammar Schools, since the 
more gifted have been creamed off by the 11-plus examination, 
This does not mean that the Faith of such children is necessarily 
any weaker than that of the others, for neither the supernatural 
gift of the Faith itself nor its depth and sincerity depends on 
intellectual ability. But it does surely mean that the intellectual 
grasp and appreciation of the Truths of the Faith, which is so 
necessary in the world in which these children will have to live, 
will be less, generally speaking, among Secondary Modern 
School children than amongst the pupils of Grammar Schools, 
Moreover—and this point is open to correction—it would seem 
that facts and statistics and the complaints of teachers in many 
of our Secondary Modern Schools throughout the country indi- 
cate a high and even alarming incidence of “toughness”, lack of 
discipline, Mass-missing and a general lowering of religious 
standards among Secondary Modern School children. This 
immediately creates a pedagogic and catechetical problem in 
Secondary Modern Schools and contributes in its measure to 
the “leakage”’ from these schools. It means, too, that the present 
technique of the school retreat is inadequate for the Secondary 
Modern School child. 

Finally, the school retreat is concerned exclusively with the 
pupils and is not directed either to parents or teachers, who 
nevertheless make up what might be called the “school com- 
munity”. It is this “school community”, however, which is the 
true field of any school apostolate. The child does not live in 
isolation. His Catholic and spiritual life is profoundly influenced 
and conditioned by his whole environment of home and school; 
his formation and development are in the hands of parents and 
teachers. Any apostolic effort, therefore, directed to the spiritual 
welfare of the children will be the more effective and fruitful in 
so far as it is concerned with their whole environment and 
includes the evangelization of the homes, the parents and the 
teachers as well as of the pupils themselves. 
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THE ScHOOL MISSION AS AN ANSWER 


Such, it seems to me, are some of the disadvantages inherent in 
the traditional school retreat. Any adaptation of technique, or 
rather any alternative apostolic method, must be distinguished 
by three characteristics designed to offset these disadvantages. 
The School Mission, which may be described as a periodic 
spiritual renewal of the whole “school community” by means 
of sermons, private conferences, the administration of the Sacra- 
ments and the visitation of homes, is, in fact, an attempt to 
meet this need of adaptation. 

The School Mission differs from the traditional school 
retreat mainly in the following ways: 

(a) It is integrated into the normal school day, as will be 
explained below in describing the details of these Missions, and 
it is concerned with the whole of the child’s natural environ- 
ment, especially that of his home. This latter aspect is covered 
by the Missioners’ visiting the homes of the children as would be 
the case on an ordinary parochial Mission. 

(6) The sermons and instructions—again as in a parochial 
Mission—deal with the Eternal Truths and the basic principles 
of Christian living in the modern world, rather than with devo- 
tional practices or the perfection of Catholic life. 

(c) It is addressed, not only to the children, but to the 
whole “school community”, i.e. to the parents of the pupils and 
to the teachers, for both of which groups special Mission Ser- 
vices are arranged. In fact, it includes indirectly even the whole 
parish of which the children are members. 


DETAILS OF THE MissION: First WEEK 


School Missions are not a mere theory; they are being given. 
In all that follows I offer the fruits of experience, describing 
School Missions as they are actually planned and conducted by 
Passionist Fathers. Others too, thank God, are engaged in this 
work and will no doubt have their own methods. 

The School Mission should last two weeks and two Missioners 
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should usually be appointed to each Mission. On the first 
Sunday, and again on the following Sunday, the Missioners, 
with the consent of the parish priests concerned and in so far as 
it can conveniently be arranged, will speak at all the Masses in 
the various parishes served by the school where the Mission is 
given. The purpose of this is to explain the idea of the Mission 
to the parishioners, to emphasize that it is not merely a matter 
of preaching to the children, but is an offer of grace to all those 
concerned with the school, especially to the parents, and to 
enlist the prayers and sacrifices of all the parishioners for the 
success of the Mission, since the whole parish, as the Family of 
God, has a certain responsibility to the children of that parish. 


Mission visiting 

The first week of the Mission will then be devoted to the 
intensive visitation of the homes of the children. To make this 
possible and also to assist the Missioners with the background 
knowledge necessary for fruitful Mission visiting, the head- 
teacher, in conjunction with the various parish priests con- 
cerned, will have prepared in advance a list of names and 
addresses—particularly of “problem” children, of those who 
are beginning to grow lax in the practice of the Faith or who 
come from lapsed or indifferent homes, and of those homes in 
which there is sickness or any other problem which would 
justify a special visit from the Missioners. It will be readily 
appreciated that there is here an opportunity, more striking 
even than in a parochial Mission, of reclaiming whole families 
that are lapsed, for it is undoubtedly true that the best apostolic 
approach to parents is through interest in their children—and 
in the case of the School Mission it is specifically because of the 
children that the Missioner calls at any house. Right order, 
however, must always be preserved, and hence no visiting must 
be done by the Missioners without the full knowledge and con- 
sent of the parish priest in whose parish the home to be visited 
is situated. 


The Teachers 
The teachers, as an irreplaceable group in the “school com- 
munity”, have their own special part in the Mission. In the 
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first place, they themselves must co-operate, as in any Mission, 
by their prayers, reception of the Sacraments, apostolic zeal and 
so forth. In addition, special Mission Services are arranged for 
them. These will take the form of special talks for the teachers 
on at least two evenings during the Mission, preferably 
immediately after school. It is better to have these talks in the 
first week of the Mission. The time element makes it difficult 
and inconvenient to fit in talks for the teachers in the second 
week, which is completely taken up with the children. More- 
over, by talking to the teachers in the first week the details of 
the following week can be explained to them in good time and 
their full support enlisted for the coming Mission activities in 
the school. At all times during the Mission the teachers must 
feel free to approach the Missioners for private interview or 
Confession. 


Tue SECOND WEEK 


On the Monday morning of the second week, at the usual 


assembly time, all the children together with the whole teaching 
staff will gather in the Assembly Hall or other suitable place, 
where an altar and a Mission platform have already been 
erected, for the Opening Ceremony. The Mission Cross is borne 
in procession into the Assembly Hall by the headmaster accom- 
panied by acolytes and altar-servers and followed by the 
Missioners. (In Girls’ Schools one of the Missioners will carry 
the Mission Cross and there will, of course, be no acolytes or 
altar-servers.) During the procession all sing “Come Holy 
Ghost” after which the Mission Cross is erected in the place 
prepared for it where it will remain throughout the Mission. A 
very brief opening sermon or address is then preached. 


Daily Mass 

The central feature of the Mission will be daily Mass said or 
sung in the school. The time for this Mass will depend on local 
circumstances, but the most desirable arrangement, if it be 
possible, is that the Holy Mass should be the last exercise of each 
day just before the school closes. If this is not possible, then a 
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suitable time is the first part of the dinner hour. In either case, 
pupils and teachers can be encouraged to go to Holy Com- 
munion each day without personal inconvenience and without 
any need to provide facilities for breakfast in the school. It need 
hardly be said that the children and the teachers should take the 
fullest possible part in the Mass in accordance with the recent 
Instruction on the Liturgy and the wishes of the Local Ordinary. 
If necessary, one of the Missioners might act as Commentator 
in the spirit of the Instruction. 


Talks to the Children 

Each day of this second week of the Mission the Missioners will 
preach to the children—not the whole school together, but in 
groups according to age. This will mean gathering together 
two or three classes at a time. These talks or “Mission Services” 
will be held in the room or hall used for Holy Mass, which, if 
possible, should be set aside for the duration of the Mission for 
the exclusive purposes of the Mission. Each session with each 
age-group will last forty minutes—the time allotted on the 
school time-table for Religious Instruction. The only alteration 
in the time-table will be the “staggering” of the Religious 
Instruction period, so that instead of the whole school having 
Religious Instruction at the same time, the classes representing 
the different age-groups will have the Religious Instruction 
period successively throughout the day. For the rest, the school 
day will proceed as usual so that the stipulated amount of secular 
instruction will still be given. 

The first ten minutes of each ‘“‘Mission Service” is devoted 
to a simple and practical meditation on the Sacred Passion, 
followed by suitable prayers or ejaculations. The rest of the 
time is devoted to a sermon or instruction in accordance with 
the needs of the age-group addressed. 

In a mixed school the following slightly different groupings 
of the senior children should be made on selected days of the 
Mission: (a) All the boys due to leave school that year and all 
the girls due to leave school that year to be taken separately for 
a talk on “The Change from School to Working Life’’. (4) All 
the senior boys and all the senior girls (i.e. 14-plus) to be taken 
separately for a talk on “Purity”. 
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Private Conferences and Confessions 
During the whole school day the children must be free to come 
to one or other of the Missioners at any time for private con- 
ference, and a room should be put at the Missioners’ disposal 
for this. This is one of the most important and fruitful elements 
of the Mission, and the Missioner not actually engaged. in 
talking to a particular group of children (as above) must be 
available and accessible to any child (or teacher) who wishes to 
speak to him. While each child must feel quite free to avail 
himself of this opportunity, a certain amount of regulation and 
organization will be necessary to avoid chaos in the school. But 
the teachers will be able to arrange and regulate this without 
difficulty. . 

These private interviews must be on a voluntary basis so that 
no child feels compelled to be “talked at” by the Missioner. 
Such compulsion would destroy the ease and confidence with 
which the children should approach the priest and nullify the 
beneficial effects of these private conferences. However, “problem 
children”, who are the very ones who need this personal help 
most, will not, in all probability, go voluntarily to see the 
Missioner. In their case some pretext or scheme should be 
devised whereby the Missioner will see them, while at the same 
time all undue compulsion is avoided. The Missioners, of course, 
will be informed by the head-teacher of all “problem children” 
in the school and given their “case histories’”’ in so far as this is 
compatible with the professional secrecy that should be observed 
by teachers. 

Facilities must also be provided on the school premises for 
the hearing of Confessions, and, in the case of girls, these must 
include some sort of confessional box or screen and the place 
must be approved by the Ordinary. 

A Question Box should be provided and left in a public 
place, at least for the senior children, and at some suitable 
opportunity the questions will be answered by one of the Mis- 
sioners. Care must be taken to preserve the anonymity of the 
questioners, and the children assured that none but the Mis- 
sioners will see the questions and that even they will not try to 
find out the identity of the questioners. 
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The Parents 

The “school community” includes all those who have a direct 
connexion with the school. Of these, the parents of the pupils 
are clearly the most important. During this second week of the 
Mission, therefore, special Mission Services are arranged in the 
evenings for the parents—to which also past pupils may well be 
invited. These services should be held on the school premises, 
but if this is not possible, a convenient and centrally situated 
church might be used. The service will take the form of a special 
sermon on parental responsibilities, the apostolate of the family 
and kindred subjects, followed by evening Mass. Full facilities 
for Confession and Holy Communion must, of course, be given 
on these evenings. Where the school premises can be used, it is a 
very good thing to make one evening a Social Night for the 
parents, with refreshments and entertainment provided by the 
children after Mass. 


Closing of the Mission 

The Mission will close at the last session of the school day on 
the Friday of the second week. The whole school and the teach- 
ing staff will assemble as at the Opening, and any parents who 
can come at that time should be invited to attend. After a short 
concluding sermon the Creed will be recited together, followed 
by the Renewal of the Baptismal Vows and the usual Mission 
Promises. The Papal Blessing will then be given and the Mission 
will close with Holy Mass and general Communion. If it is 
inconvenient to have Mass and Communion at this time, or if 
the bishop does not give permission, the general Communion 
should take place on the Friday morning. 


Some ‘‘PERMANENT FEATURE’’ OF THE MISSION 


To ensure lasting results from the School Mission it is helpful 
if some permanent organization or society is set up in the school 
during the Mission. A very suitable “society”’ is the Association 
of Knights and Handmaids of the Blessed Sacrament. This 
Association does not oblige to any formal meetings or subscrip- 
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tions and has for its object the fostering of the habit of weekly 
Communion. During the Mission the Association should be ex- 
plained to the children and teachers and as many as possible 
encouraged to join. At the same time, membership should not 
be open to all and sundry, but only to those who have a genuine 
intention of keeping the promise of weekly Communion and 
whose sincerity can be judged from their general behaviour. At 
the Closing Ceremony of the Mission, before the Papal Blessing, 
the enrolment of those who have given their names will take 
place. This enrolment ceremony should be made as solemn and 
impressive as possible. After the Mission the Act of Consecration 
should be renewed regularly—say, once a term—in public in 
the school, and something of a ceremony should be made of this 
renewal. In this way, not only will the children be kept up to 
the practice of frequent Communion, but the memory of the 
Mission will be kept alive. Such an Association will become a 
permanent feature of the life of the school and new enrolments 
can take place at subsequent Missions. 

As well as this more general and spiritual “society”, the 
Missioners should make it a special aim during the Mission 
to institute in the school, or if already in existence to revitalize, 
some organization of the specialized Lay Apostolate such as the 
Y.C.S., Pre-Y.C.W. or Junior L.O.M. Such young apostles 
will be a band of permanent Missioners in the school and later 
in working life. 


PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL MISsSIONS 


The full success of the School Mission will depend largely 
on the careful and detailed preparation that is made, and this 
preparation devolves on the head-teacher and his assistants, on 
the parish priests of those parishes served by the school and on 
the Missioners. The following are the preparatory details: 

1. The parish priests concerned having been consulted and 
having agreed to the Mission, a circular letter signed by the 
Missioners and the head-teacher should be sent to each of the 
parish priests of the parishes served by the school. The purpose 
of this letter is: 
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(a) to inform the parish priests who have the spiritual care 
of the children of the dates of the Mission; 

(b) to request that they announce the Mission in good time 
in their church notices; 

(c) to ask them to have public prayers said in their parishes 
for the success of the Mission; 

(d) to ask them to acquaint the Missioners with any prob- 
lems connected with the children from their parishes 
attending the school in question, or with their homes; 

(e) to request permission for the Missioners to visit the 
homes of the children in their parishes as the good of 
souls may dictate. 


This letter should be sent out at least six weeks in advance 
of the Mission. 

2. A circular letter from the head-teacher to be sent to all 
the parents of the children, telling them of the forthcoming 
Mission, explaining its object and scope (i.e. that it also includes 
themselves), and asking for their support and co-operation. It 
might be suggested that this co-operation should take the form 
of special family prayers in each home during the Mission and 
the preparatory weeks, particular attention to their duty of 
showing good example in the home during the weeks preceding 
the Mission, and their own attendance at the special Parents’ 
Services of the Mission. This letter should go out at least one 
month in advance of the Mission and a copy be sent to each of 
the parish priests concerned. 

3. A letter, either from the head-teacher or, preferably, 
from one of the parish priests concerned with the school to the 
Local Ordinary requesting: 


(a) permission to have the Mission and “faculties” for the 
Missioners; 

(6) permission for daily afternoon Mass in the school; 

(c) permission for at least one evening Mass during the 
Mission, either in the school or in a central parish 
church, for the Parents’ Service. 


Finally, in the school itself preparation will be made by 
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announcing the forthcoming Mission at least four weeks in 
advance and urging on the children and the teachers the need 
for personal spiritual preparation. Also during the same four 
weeks special prayers for the success of the Mission should be 
recited publicly every day in the school. 


ScHOOL MISSIONS AND THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 


Provided that the prescribed amount of secular instruction is 
given each day, as is the case on a School Mission, the actual 
arrangement of the daily time-table is in the hands of the head- 
teacher. Hence, no objection to the School Mission can rightly 
be raised by the Education Authorities. The following are some 
comments from the headmaster of a Secondary Modern School 
where School Missions are held annually: 


I ask no one’s permission—merely announce to the Governors 
in my termly report that a Mission is to be held. The Borough 
Education Officer gets these reports and has made no comment 
to me about the matter. I talk about the Mission at the Governors’ 
Meetings, where Borough and County Councillors are present 
as well as the Education Officer. The internal organization of 
the school is under the control of the Head, and he is silly if he 
goes about asking other people too many questions about what 
he should or should not do. 

There is no stipulated time for Religious Education lessons, 
but there must be two hours’ secular instruction in a school 
session, i.e. four hours a day. The talks given by the Missioners 
are the Religious Education lessons for the day and the two hours’ 
secular instruction can still be given. The Mass at the end of the 
day takes the place of the Act of Corporate Worship which, by 
law, should begin the school day. Hence there is no need to ask 
for any permissions, and it is unwise to do so. 

Many of our Catholic Heads are shy of having too many 
religious activities in school. They try to be as like the normal 
state school as possible so that they won’t seem peculiar, and 
they avoid possible trouble with the Authorities which they feel 
might ensue if they start trying to take liberties with the educa- 
tional law. But as we are in this business of Catholic education 
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in earnest, we must be prepared for a little strife... . We must 
lead Education Committees in other schools, not follow them; 
they'll think all the more of us for it. 


CONCLUSION 


Experience has shown the value and efficacy of School Mis- 
sions. It has been my own experience that on these Missions, 
without exception, the children of all age-groups have responded 
to the sermons and instructions with genuine interest and 
attention. This alone would be an indication that the Mission 
is helpful to them. But further and stronger proof of this is to be 
found in the kind of questions they ask and the problems they 
discuss in the private interviews with the Missioner. 

As the Mission progresses the numbers receiving Holy Com- 
munion at the school Mass steadily increases; those who are 
careless and indifferent and who would not normally approach 
the Sacraments are inspired and influenced to do so by the 
example of the others, so that by the time the Mission closes 
almost every child and teacher in the school has been to 
Confession and Holy Communion. 

A particularly consoling and promising feature of all School 
Missions has been the number of apparently “tough” and slack 
teen-agers who are visibly touched by grace, and who come to 
the Missioners with a real and evident desire to be helped to a 
more fervent Catholic life. Even after leaving school not a few 
of this type, whom one would have almost expected to lapse, 
have kept up correspondence with me and evidently remain 
faithful to the Church. 

But a sad and pathetic experience is also to be recorded and 
is to be met with in every school. It is the number of children, 
especially in the 13-14 age-group, who come to the Missioner 
with the problem of how to get mother or father—sometimes 
both—back to the practice of the Faith. The zeal and sincerity 
of these hapless children is manifest, and their own personal 
fidelity to religious practice in spite of parental bad example is 
often surprising. The Mission offers these children the encourage- 
ment and inspiration they need to remain loyal to our Lord 
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themselves and to continue to exert what influence they can in 
their own lapsed homes. 

The visitation of the homes by the Missioners is invariably 
productive of much good. Because the Missioner is a stranger 
and one who will pass out of their lives, parents will often 
discuss with him domestic difficulties and problems concerning 
their children which they would never discuss with their own 
local priests. In these cases the Missioner’s visit is not only 
their great opportunity of receiving priestly help and advice, 
but often leads to the remedying of secret evils and the healing 
of hidden spiritual wounds. 

The visit of the Missioner, too, induces many a lapsed 
parent to go to Confession and to start living a renewed and 
vigorous Catholic life. Even where this desired effect is not 
realized, the Mission visit often proves the beginning of the 
softening of hardened cases and is always an offer of grace. The 
immediate fruits of this Mission visiting are seen at the Parents’ 
Services of the Mission—not only in the numbers who attend 
but, what is more important, in the numbers who receive the 
Sacraments on these occasions. 

The School Mission strengthens the Faith of our teen-age 
school children and thereby helps to stem the leakage amongst 
them; for some, indeed, it is the grace received just in time to 
save them from complete shipwreck of the Faith at an age when 
their whole future is in the balance. But by incorporating 
teachers and parents, the effects of the School Mission are 
widened far beyond the limits of the school, so that in a school of 
five hundred children, for example, the Mission will reach and 
evangelize some fifteen hundred souls. With all these things in 
mind we can surely conclude that the School Mission is an 
effective and invaluable apostolic instrument. 

Fr IGNATIUS, C.P. 
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ON TEACHING IN PARABLE 


** ALL these things Jesus spoke in parables to the multi- 
A tudes: and without parables he did not speak to them.” 
In the days when Lagrange was writing his commentaries on 
the Gospels he was obliged, in treating of our Lord’s parables, 
to argue against the view held by such writers as Buzy that 
Christ used this mode of preaching in order to Aide the truth 
from His hearers, to punish them. Nowadays we are no longer 
puzzled, though we must still be distressed, by the words of 
Isaiah, that “hearing they may hear, and not understand”’: we 
see them for what they are, the expression of a sad divine irony; 
but what may well puzzle us about this theory that the parables 
were in effect designed to obfuscate is that apparently it never 
struck the exponents of it as strange that the Church should 
have gone on through the ages “punishing” and “‘obfuscating” 
the faithful by continuing to use the parables year by year in so 
many of its Sunday Gospel-readings. 

Lagrange for his part wrote of the “gentle considerateness”, 
le mode si miséricordieux, of this form of preaching, “so well 
adapted to simple, uncultured people” and seeming obscure to 
many of Christ’s hearers only because “their hearts did not 
come to the help of their minds”;! and these remarks suggest a 
question about our own preaching methods today; if our Lord 
thought it best to preach in this way to the multitudes, and the 
Church in its Gospel-readings continues to do so, should not 
preachers today generally speaking follow suit? (For it is likely 
that the majority of those they address will be, if not unlettered, 
at any rate not highly cultured.) This is not to suggest that every 
preacher should attempt to convey doctrinal truth to the people 
in parables of his own devising (heaven forbid!): parable is one 
of the many forms of “picture-language”, of what can roughly 
be called the poetic as against the prose use of words: the ques- 
tion then is whether the preacher, though not himself a maker 
of parable or poetry, should not at least concern himself with 
parables as poetry instead of restricting himself to reasoned ex- 
positions of such doctrinal or moral points as may be suggested 

1 Lagrange, L’Evangile de Fésus-Christ, p. 171. 
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by them. Those who failed to appreciate our Lord’s parables 
did so because their hearts were at fault: the essential point about 
this mode of preaching is precisely that it does appeal to the 
heart as well as to the mind: intuition and (at a deep level) 
feeling are engaged as well as reason. (It is necessary thus to 
qualify “feeling” lest it be taken as meaning a superficial or 
cheap or perhaps quite false sentimentality: we are all familiar 
on the one hand with the kind of sermon which is in fact and 
perhaps also in name an instruction, appealing simply to the 
mind, and on the other hand with the fervorino which may evoke 
simply a superficial and transient emotion without any lasting 
effect at all; the parables, like all great poetry, art, music, 
appeal to the whole personality and, from those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear, evoke a total response.) 

The fervorino may doubtless be of great value in certain cir- 
cumstances for bringing about a needed “‘change of heart”; but 
its value must depend on the degree to which its emotional 
appeal impels the hearer to go on to something deeper, to a 
true metanoia, a true change of mind and will. 

As for instructions, reasoned expositions of dogma and 
morals, their necessity is obvious; some of the dangers which 
confront the preacher today in giving them were discussed in a 
previous article’ and need not be considered here; the point of 
immediate relevance is that even when they are well done, when 
the preacher has the wave-length of his audience and they feel 
that he is dealing with vital issues in a vital way and respond 
accordingly, still the enlightenment he has given them may go 
no further than their minds and have no effect on their wills 
and therefore their conduct. 

A leader-writer in the Tablet of 28 March 1959, commenting 
on an article in the Month by the late Ronald Knox, remarked 
that “imagination is a dangerous word: it is easily thought to 
mean no more than fanciful, unreal and arbitrary construc- 
tions”, whereas in reality it is “a faculty through which truth 
can be discerned and appreciated, more potent for religious 
truth than the discursive reason on which so much exclusive 
reliance has been placed”; the “‘concern of pastors and masters,” 


1 “Ecclesiastical Jargon: An Urgent Problem”, THz Crercy Review, April 
1957, pp. 210-16. 
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he continued, must be to ensure that those they teach will 
“think of their religion in all its breadth and depth, not as an 
intellectual explanation which they will come to drop as no 
explanation, but as what it professes to be: a guide to right 
living, a faith by which to live with the heart and will as well 
as with the mind.” 

Mgr Knox himself was disquieted at the Catholic habit of 
talking of “‘instruction”’—it is significant that the school-periods 
set aside for the discussion of religious matters are in some 
schools known as RK, in others as RI, the latter seeming to 
imply that there is, in fact, no real discussion at all and that what 
the pupils are given is something severely and exclusively intel- 
lectual—and, quoting the words “Did not our hearts burn 
within us when he talked with us by the way?”’, he wrote of 
what he thought the catholic “‘apologist’’ ought to be like: 


He will vindicate the prophecies, not by raking up a score 
of familiar quotations, but by exhibiting the Old Testament in 
extenso as a cipher message imposed on history. He will prove the 
divineness of our Lord’s mission, not by presenting us with a 
series of logical dilemmas, but by trying to reconstruct the picture 
of our Lord himself; what it was that met the gaze of the apostles, 
and the touch of their hands. He will read the New Testament, 
not as a set of “‘passages”” which must somehow be reconciled 
with one another, but as the breathless confidences of living men, 
reacting to human situations, and inflamed with zeal for their 
Master. He will portray the teaching Church, not as a harassed 
official “handing out”’ information at a series of press-conferences, 
but as a patient pioneer washing out the gold from the turbid 
stream of her own memories. Everything will come alive at his 
touch; he will not merely know what he is talking about, but 
feel what he is talking about. 


The parables, and Christ’s teaching in general, go direct to 
the deeper levels (unless the hearer is wilfully deaf or atrophied 
with regard to them) because they make use not merely of con- 
cepts but of “poetic” images, symbols, which do lie deep indeed 
in us all whether we are conscious of the fact or not. If then, like 
the seed falling on good ground, they find a receptive ear, the 
response they evoke will be neither merely intellectual nor 
merely emotional but personal, involving the whole personality. 
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Now the mention of symbols or picture-language sometimes 
provokes an unfavourable reaction because of an ambiguity 
about the terms: picture-language may be taken to mean 
flowery language, sentimental or rhetorical trimmings, and the 
reaction may then (justifiably) be: Why can’t we have the pure 
word, and cut out the frills? In fact, a clear distinction has to be 
made between two quite different types of symbol, which might 
perhaps be roughly described as innate, natural (in the sense of 
following the pattern of reality-as-we-know-it) on the one hand, 
and invented or arbitrary on the other. Some of the Fathers, for 
instance, allegorized the parables: they did not merely elucidate 
what was already here, explaining the allegorical elements 
which many of the parables in fact contain; they added to what 
was there, inventing an allegorical meaning for this or that detail 
so as to draw some suitable moral lesson from it in their ser- 
mons. Again, the very expression “flowery language” reminds 
us of the “language of flowers” (whether sacred or profane), and 
this also, apart from one or two examples, is arbitrary enough. 
Even in the parables themselves some of the detail, familiar 
ground to the original audience, may seem strange to many 
today. But to think of the great universal symbols as embellish- 
ments of—and therefore possibly distractions from—the naked 
word of truth is to misunderstand their nature completely. 
When our Lord speaks of water we cannot but be reminded of 
the reality of baptismal rebirth; when He says wood or tree we 
hear redemption; wine is inescapably for us the sacred banquet, 
the marriage feast. 

Yet when He speaks of these things He speaks in mystery: 
not only in the sense that these things which once were elements 
in the pagan mysteries are now embodied and shine forth in the 
radiance of the Christian Mystery, but also in the more collo- 
quial sense that they are not clear-cut, neat and tidy, imme- 
diately apprehensible: we stand before them like Nicodemus, 
questioning, until, having looked long and listened long, we are 
able to enter into them. For these symbols are of their nature 
ambivalent: the water is both the terrible, destructive tempest 
and the gentle sea pacific, both the devouring flood and the 
refreshing spring; the fire is the splendour of Phoebus the life- 
bringer, but also the torture of the scorching, shrivelling flames; 

Vol. xLIv 3A 
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wine can rejoice the heart or destroy the reason; the wood is 
both death and life. Creation is described for us (and the 
description applies also to re-creation) in terms of cutting, 
cleaving (bara): the knife produces life, the tomb is the womb; 
our Lord spoke to the multitudes in paradox, because for us, 
who see only as in a glass, reality is paradoxical: complex, 
untidy, full of problems and tangles to which there is no con- 
plete solution in this world. And this applies even—perhaps one 
should say this applies above all—to our apprehension, such as 
it is, of the divine reality: when we say for instance that in God 
justice and mercy are one we state what we know must be true, 
but we cannot see how it is true, though at the same time we 
know we shall not be in the truth if we think of God simply as 
justice, forgetting mercy, or as mercy in despite of justice. Christ 
is both Judge and Good Shepherd; both divine Door and the 
One who himself knocks at our human doors; if we cannot 
make a single picture out of these apparently contradictory 
aspects at least we must keep both aspects simultaneously in our 
minds and hearts. 

Is not this another substantial advantage which the para- 
bolic sermon has over the other two types, perhaps especially in 
these days when men are made so aware—often so agonizingly 
aware—of the complexity of our existence, the chiaroscuro in 
which all of us, even those in whom faith and hope and love are 
at their strongest, must live? Too easily the reasoned exposition 
of a dogmatic truth or a moral principle can seem glib or at 
least too smooth and neat, too remote from the tangles and 
muddles of real life, to be true. Certainly, if one were giving a 
reasoned exposition of the idea of God’s justice one could and 
doubtless should go on to speak of God’s mercy; but one might 
run the risk then of leaving the hearer with the feeling that “it 
was all very mysterious and contradictory”, which means in 
effect that he would conclude it was all beyond him and would 
think no more about it; in any case it might well lack the 
impact of direct confrontation with the divine paradox, the 
ruthlessness of “‘till thou repay the last farthing” together with 
the compassionate tenderness of the “joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who 
need not penance”. 
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Was not the brother of the prodigal son justified when he 
grumbled at his father’s prodigality to the returned wastrel and 
at the inequity of his own case? At one ethical level, yes, of 
course. Was not Judas right when he spoke of the “waste” of 
the ointment and of the needs of the poor? At one ethical level, 
again yes. Is it fair that the repentant sinner should be preferred 
to the ninety-nine just, that the harlots and sinners should be 
the first to enter the kingdom, that all the labourers should have 
received every man a penny, that the immediate possession of 
paradise should be promised not to those who had long and 
faithfully followed and served the Saviour but to a thief? At 
the divine level, yes. 


My thoughts are not your thoughts: nor your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as the heavens are exalted above the earth, 
so are my ways exalted above your ways, and my thoughts above 
your thoughts. And as the rain and the snow come down from 
heaven, and return no more thither, but soak the earth, and 
water it, and make it to spring, and give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater: so shall my word be. 


The purely human level, the level of the lex talionis, the level 
of justice-despoiled-of-mercy: these are not the divine level 
revealed to us in Christ. God is love; and love is itself paradox 
to us: is gentle and hard, healing and hurting, splendour and 
misery, exaltation and abasement; it is the bringer of joy and 
sorrow, of pain and ecstasy; it is light and darkness, chiaroscuro, 
for those who journey in huius saeculi nocte; but because it is these 
contradictory things for us it is the rain and the snow, the 
water springing up, saliens in vitam aeternam, the seed for the 
sower, the bread for the eater; and that is why “the mountains 
and hills shall sing praise” for us, as though each another 
Calvary, and “all the trees of the country shall clap their hands” 
as sharing in the mysterion tou staurou, as kin of the Tree of Life. 

But to return: we cannot expect the preacher to be himself a 
parable-maker, a great poet: how then can we expect his 
preaching to be “‘parabolic”? Because his is a humbler role, and 
in that humble role there are two things of great value (and, 


1 Isaiah, lv, 8-11. 
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once again, of great value especially in these days) that he can 
do. First, his business is to be, in the original sense of the word, 
a pedagogue: the slave whose duty it was to lead the boy safely 
to his school. Our school is Christ, the Word and his words: the 
function of the preacher is to lead us to that Word, those words, 
The purpose of the homily, following immediately on the 
Gospel-reading, as an integral part of the Mass is surely just 
that: to help the faithful to penetrate more deeply than before 
into the mystery which has just been shown forth to them; not 
(if for instance the reading has been a parable) to embroider 
it, but to help the hearers to be more capable of receiving it. A 
parable is a poem, and you cannot paraphrase a poem with- 
out destroying it, but you can be a pedagogue, you can point 
the way, just as a man who is not himself a painter but who 
loves and understands great paintings can help us towards 
discovering them in our turn. 

Secondly, as we can be helped not only to appreciate this 
or that carving in stone but also to appreciate the stone itself 
out of which the carvings are made, so the preacher can concern 
himself not only with this or that parable or paradox but with 
the symbols which are the material of many parables and para- 
doxes; and this, one would argue, is certainly of urgent impor- 
tance today for us who live in a world which psychologically is 
so warped and atrophied, still darkened by the shadows of 
positivism and empiricism, bedevilled by scientisme, conditioned 
to assume that scientific or rational processes of thought alone 
have any validity for “real” life. It is painful to think of the 
abysmal contrast between the obviously immense impact of, 
say, the rite of baptism on the early Christian and the probable 
impact or lack of impact of the same rite on the Christian who 
is present at it today: for the early Christian the raw material 
of the rite, its symbolism, was already, if he were a Jew, as 
familiar as a native tongue, for through his study of the Bible 
he would have been steeped in it from childhood; if he were a 
convert from paganism he would still be likely to find it 
familiar enough from his knowledge of pagan mysteries or 
mythology; today, even if the difficulty of the use of latin is 
overcome or circumvented, the rite may all too easily seem 
wholly strange, words and actions alike be in a wholly un- 
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familiar idiom; for us, alone of all the races and civilizations 
in human history, water, oil, fire, wind-breath-spirit, may evoke 
no immediate vital response, carry no immediate depth of 
meaning. What indeed could seem more remote from these 
realities than our world of technocracy and bureaucracy, of 
tinfoil and cellophane, of popular press and pulp magazines, 
commercials and subliminal advertising, of reefers and mixed- 
up kids and the beat generation, of Hollywood and Butlin 
camps, of sob-sisters and snob-sisters, of beauticians and morti- 
cians, of the political band-wagon and the economic rat-race 
and the trahison des clercs and the death of culture? 

But if Catholics, nurtured and educated in their faith from 
childhood, find these realities remote from them we cannot put 
all the blame on their environment: there must surely be some- 
thing lacking in that training itself. Have not those of us who 
represent the ecclesia docens, perhaps ourselves affected by the 
climate of opinion and the standard of values into which we 
were born, forgotten some essential element in our pedagogy? 
And, in particular, in our necessary concern for and absorption 
in such questions as the historicity of the Bible have we perhaps 
forgotten precisely that the Bible is a poem? Have we concen- 
trated so exclusively on facts and events as such as to neglect 
images, so that for us too the images have become a “forgotten 
language’? If so, we must surely become pupils again before 
we can be adequate pedagogues: must “discover” the Bible 
afresh, must discover for instance that “insignificant” historical 
details in the Old Testament stories are not insignificant at all 
because they are not merely historical. Forget for a moment the 
aspect of historicity and the problems it raises, and concentrate 
on the images: and how the text leaps into life, saliens in vitam, 
like the waters springing up into life everlasting, like the “‘roes 
and the harts of the fields”, like the hero of the Song of Songs, 
“leaping upon the mountains, skipping over the hills”! 

Abraham rode to the hill of sacrifice, the “‘mount of vision”, 
on a donkey, as did the boy David to the camp of Saul, and as 
Christ into Jerusalem: riding on an animal constantly recurs in 
human imagery as a symbol of mastering and integrating our 
animal, our lower nature, but this is a donkey, not a black 
horse, or a white charger: is all this insignificant? And Balaam’s 
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donkey rebuked him: what a waste if we spend our time and 
energy thrashing out the probability or improbability of this 
being an historical incident instead of diving deep into the 
image! When the promise was made to Abraham, Sara stood 
behind the door: and the “door” is the porta caeli, the hole made 
in the firmament that the rain may come down from heaven 
and make the earth to spring and give seed and bread to the 
eater: we have to go through the door, out into life, into the 
Presence, not hide way from it as we are so easily tempted to 
do, for if we hide behind it—burying our heads ostrich-like in 
the “outward forms and modes of religion” or retreating behind 
this or that rationalization, prevarication, refusal—it becomes 
not a porta caeli but a velum templi which we will not allow to be 
rent for us.? 

Sara laughed at the promise, laughed it to scorn; as the 
boy Chanaan had laughed at Noah’s nakedness, as the people 
laughed at “the maid is not dead, but sleepeth”’, as the passers- 
by laughed at the Man on the cross; but the child, Isaac, was 
born and his name means Laughter, a Laughter which Abraham 
was called upon to surrender but which was restored to him. 
(How often do we preach about laughter, the two kinds, the 
black and the radiant, even though we have Dante’s /uce eterna 
che ami ed arridi to spur us on?) 

Do we spend all our time arguing whether or in what way 
Jacob’s lie to his father can be morally justified, or do we try 
to enter into the story-as-symbol? (Augustine’s non est mendacium, 
sed mysterium could be taken as a glib debating reply or, on the 
contrary, as going straight to the heart of the matter: it is when 
we gaze at this episode as at a great painting, trying to appre- 
hend it in figura, as a symbol, that we begin to grasp something 
of its immense typological and psychological and spiritual 
significance.) And Jacob saw in sleep a ladder (and the Lord 


1In his The Secret Life of Salvador Dali, the artist mentions the tiny hero of a 
Catalonian legend, Padre Patufet, who one day got lost in the country, where a 
kindly ox swallowed him to protect him; when he heard his parents calling to him, 
“Where are you?” he replied, ‘‘I am in the belly of the ox where it does not snow 
and it does not rain!” The return, or desire to return, to the womb can be either a 
retreat from reality, corresponding to the death-wish, or a search for reality, for 
life-through-death: Patufet or Jonah. Patufet’s echoing (in an opposite sense) of 
the words of Isaiah quoted above is striking: we have to have the snow and the 
rain from heaven (we have to go out of doors and get uncomfortably wet) if we 
want to spring to life and be fruitful. 
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“leaning upon the ladder”) and when he woke cried trembling, 
“How terrible is this place! this is no other but the house of 
God, and the gate of heaven”; and he set up the stone, on 
which his head had rested, in titulum, pouring oil upon the top 
of it, and then proceeding towards the east he saw a well in a 
field, and on the mouth thereof a great stone which later, pro- 
digiously, he removed unaided: are we to see these details as 
insignificant, or rather as charged with an immensity of vital 
meaning? 

If the latter then surely we should apply to all this the 
injunction: praedica opportune, importune. For if the preacher can 
communicate to his hearers his own awareness of and partici- 
pation in the vital significance of the door, the well, the water, 
the stone, the oil, the wine, the laughter, and all the other 
great symbols which we meet again and again in the imagery , 
of the Bible; and if he can help them to see, in this light, first the 
pattern of the Passion-story and then their own sharing in the 
daily life of the Church, the stone of their own churches and 
altars, the water of their own fonts, the oil of their sacramental 
strengthening, the bread and wine of their eucharistic offering 
and the divine banquet which follows upon it, then surely the 
idiom of Christian sacramentalism cannot remain for them a 
foreign tongue but must evoke from them its divinely intended 
response. 

More than that, if the preacher goes on to convey through 
these things some insight into the paradoxes of Love, some 
glimpse of the ways of God with men, then surely he can at 
least feel certain that his words will not be written off as glib 
or unreal, remote from the tangled problems, the fundamental 
untidiness, of life in via: he will be truly a pedagogue in Christ’s 
service, for he will have led his hearers to Christ and therefore ' 
to some awareness, in and through Christ, of the infinite immen- 
sity but also of the immediately impinging and invading reality 
of the God who shakes the mountains but is also the gentle 
brooding Dove, the mysterium tremendum dwelling in light inacces- 
sible who is also the baby in swaddling clothes and the man on 
the tree, the burning and consuming fire who is at the same 
time the warmth and welcoming solace of the sea pacific, the 
terror and majesty who also suffers and weeps with his creatures 
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and who in the end wipes away all tears from the eyes of those 
who have sought him sorrowing, and gives himself to them for 
ever to be their happiness and home. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


T IS very encouraging to all who have to study and teach 

Holy Scripture that the second volume of the Introduction a 
la Bible, edited by two Sulpician professors, the late M. André 
Robert and the present holder of the New Testament chair at 
the Paris Institut catholique, M. André Feuillet, has made its 
appearance within a year of the first volume’s publication. It 
is true that the editors disclaim any intention of publishing a 
liber textus for use in class, and speak of a livre complémentaire, 
devised in the first place for professors, and only secondarily for 
the clergy in general and studious laymen as un exposé des 
recherches actuelles et des solutions envisagées. It is none the less clear 
that this is a book to be greatly welcomed by all who love Holy 
Scripture, and one may be reminded of the professor of Greek 
at Bonn who brought Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical Greek into 
his Seminar as though it had been a Liebling.* It is understood 
that both volumes are on the way to being translated into 
English, and assuredly they deserve a large sale. The nearest 
equivalent to them in English may well be Dr C. S. C. Williams’ 
revision of A. H. McNeile’s Introduction to the New Testament, 
published in 1953 by the Clarendon Press. 

The division of the work is quite a simple one. Out of rather 
more than nine hundred pages of text, about one-sixth (1-141) 
is taken up with preliminary studies, two-thirds (145-762) dis- 
cuss the special introductions to the New Testament books, and 


1 Tome II. Nouveau Testament (Desclée, Tournai, 1959). Pp. xix + 922 (with 
a separate folder of 7 maps and plans). Price not stated. 

2 Cf. A. T. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, large (1919) edition, 
Preface, p. x. 
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a further one-sixth (765-918) establishes some of the leading 
themes of New Testament theology, when these are studied in 
the light of the Old Testament teaching. There are, in all, 
eight illustrations, among them an aerial view of Jerusalem, a 
general survey of the Qumran excavations, and a photograph 
of the first lines of St John’s Gospel as they are found in the 
Bodmer II papyrus (p. 66). 

The preliminary studies, as might be expected, are concerned 
with the milieu in which the New Testament came into being. 
The first two sections, on the Greco-Roman world and the 
Jewish world respectively, are the work of that experienced 
Pauline expert, M. A. Tricot. Under the first heading he con- 
tributes three useful chapters on the Roman empire, Hellenistic 
civilization and contemporary paganism. Under the second he 
provides likewise three chapters on the Jewish religion, Palestine 
and the Roman empire, and the Jews of the Diaspora or disper- 
sion. The third and last introductory section studies the literary 
milieu and is the work of four scholars, of whom Pére C. Bigaré, 
8,J., writes on the apocryphal literature of Palestinian Judaism, 
M. J. Carmignac (editor of the Revue de Qumran) discusses the 
Dead Sea literature, M. J. Trinquet deals with the literature of 
Hellenistic Judaism, including the works of Philo of Alexandria, 
and M. A. Michel treats of the rabbinical literature. Almost 
needless to say, these are all brief surveys and cannot take the 
places of Schiirer, Felten, Lagrange and Bonsirven. 

The main part of the work, that dealing with the New Testa- 
ment books, opens with introductions to the three synoptic 
Gospels by Pére X. Léon-Dufour, s.j., whose opinion on the 
evidence for an Aramaic original of St Matthew is that semi- 
tisms abound and that the arguments for a fonds araméen are, as 
also in respect of St Mark and St Luke, convincing. Since, 
however, the semitisms are not spread evenly, as it were, 
throughout the work, he is inclined to abandon the idea of a 
translation pure and simple, while maintaining the substantial 
identity between the Greek Matthew and the original Aramaic. 
In dealing with the synoptic problem, the writer gives an ade- 
quate account of the various systems without contributing very 
much to the debate on his own account. It may be doubted 
whether the problem can be sufficiently grasped without con- 
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stant reference to a Greek synopsis of the kind provided by 
Huck, Larfeld and Lagrange (to mention no others).+ 

The Acts of the Apostles is introduced with his usual mastery 
by Mgr L. Cerfaux, but it may be felt that twenty-five pages are 
scarcely sufficient for the purpose. Between them Mgr Cerfaux 
and M. J. Cambier write introductions to the Corpus paulinien, 
and M. J. Cantinat has, as his subject, the Catholic epistles 
apart from the three by St John. The editor himself is respon- 
sible for the Johannine writings apart from the Apocalypse (this 
last being handled by Pére M. E. Boismard, o.P.). In rather less 
than seventy pages M. Feuillet gives an essentially admirable 
survey of the history of the Fourth Gospel’s interpretation, the 
literary problems it raises, the question of authorship, and the 
characteristics of St John’s work. The only criticism might be 
that he is rather too respectful to the scholars who have essayed 
to establish St John’s early martyrdom. On the reliability of 
Philip of Side and Georgios Hamartolos it might have been 
useful to quote Bernard’s blistering appreciation of the issue: 


All that can, however, be said with confidence is that the 
sentence as found in the Epitome is corrupt, and that no historical 
inference can be drawn from a corrupt sentence in a late epitome 
of the work of a careless and blundering historian. To base upon 
de Boor’s fragment an argument for the martyrdom of John the 
son of Zebedee is, as Harnack has said, ‘‘an uncritical caprice”? 


The work is completed by the editor and Pére S. Lyonnet, s.., 
who, among other themes of the New Testament teaching, 
discuss the Reign of God and the person of Jesus in the synoptic 
Gospels, the fundamental teaching of the apostolic kerygma, St 
Paul’s doctrine of redemption, and the incarnate Redeemer in 
the Johannine writings. 

From a new and fascinating work one may turn to an old 


1 Those of us who possess Rushbrooke’s magnificent Synopticon may well take 
note of Abbot Chapman’s remark that Huck “forces one to make the verbal 
comparisons oneself, instead of trusting to the varieties of type used so admirably 
by Rushbrooke. This prevents hasty conclusions and obliges (or at least induces) 
the careful student to write everything out for himself (probably many times 
over) in parallel columns. . . . The very ease with which one can consult Rush- 
brooke makes one lazy and hasty”. Cf. Matthew, Mark and Luke (Longmans, 
London, 1937), pp. 7-8. 

2 es ig on the Gospel according to St Fohn (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1928), 
Vol. 1, p. xlii. 
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favourite which is now approaching its sixty-fourth birthday, 
since it was first published as long ago as December 1895. It is 
the late Sir Frederick Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient Manu- 
scripts, and after suffering only one major readjustment in the 
course of its long life (that of 1939, carried out by the author 
himself) it has now been revised by Dr A. W. Adams, Grinfield 
lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford. Some introductory pages 
by Professor G. R. Driver provide much information about 
Kenyon’s life and many publications, and point to two main 
reasons for the changes made in the new edition. In the first 
place, there were deficiencies in regard to some of the secondary 
ancient versions (notably the Arabic and Ethiopic) and, in the 
second place, the sensational discoveries at Qumran and else- 
where in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea have done much 
“to revolutionize current opinion on the history and form of 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament” (p. 16). 

A comparison of the new edition with the still useful, and 
in some respects rather more ornamental, edition of 1939 shows 
that a good deal of the author’s work has been left unchanged. 
The list of chapters remains much as before, and the book still 
deals in turn with ancient books and writing, variations in the 
Bible text, the authorities for the Bible text, the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the ancient versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments (Chapters V and VIII), the New Testament text, the 
manuscripts of the New Testament, the Vulgate in the Middle 
Ages, the English manuscript Bibles, and the English printed 
Bibles. The editor has himself added to these a helpful study of 
“Revisions and Translations since 1881”, in which a special 
section is devoted to “Roman Catholic Translations” and a 
tribute is paid to Mgr Knox for what is “certainly the most 
striking aspect of his achievement . . . his remarkable freedom 
from the gravitational pull of King James’s Bible” (p. 326). It is 
unfortunate that the insistence is all upon the version being a 
translation from “the Latin Vulgate of the Western Church”, 
whereas the title-page of the definitive (1955) edition adds “‘in 
the light of the Hebrew and Greek originals”. Those who have 
consulted the numerous footnotes to the version will be aware, in 
some degree at least, of the frequent use made of the original texts. 


iEyre & Spottiswoode (1958). Pp. 352. Price 42s. 
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A similar remark seems appropriate in regard to the page. 
and-a-half devoted to the Rheims and Douai Bible (pp. 1582- 
1609). Stress is laid upon the fact that “the translation is made, 
not from the original Hebrew and Greek, but from the Latin”, 
but there has been no attempt to reproduce that part of the 
title-page to the Rheims version of 1582 wherein it is said to 
have been “diligently conferred with the Greek and other edi- 
tions in divers languages”. No mention is made of Challoner’s 
revision of the Rheims-Douai, it is not said or implied that the 
revision has been in circulation for more than two centuries, 
and the version in bulk is treated as a literary curiosity of which 
“the general result is that the translation is almost always stiff 
and awkward, and not infrequently meaningless” (p. 302). 
Those of us who have frequently used the late Dom Roger 
Hudleston’s edition of 1926 in the Orchard series will probably 
think that this assessment of the version is an ungenerous, and 
indeed somewhat ungrateful, one. It is hardly enough to admit 
that “‘not a few phrases and single words” are taken from the 
Rheims by the makers of the Authorized Version of 1611. As 
long ago as 1902 Dr J. G. Carleton showed in his work The Part 
of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible that no less than 
2803 passages are found in which the Rheims and the Av- 
thorized Version provide readings that are either identical or 
strikingly alike, and in which the presumption must be that 
they have been taken over without acknowledgment by those 
responsible for the later version. Again, though accuracy and 
not style was the first aim of the Rheims translators, many of 
its renderings are extremely happy, and one may agree with 
Dom Hudleston that “as a specimen of Martin’s style at its 
best I Timothy vi should be read” (op. cit., p. xxiv). 

The new edition of Kenyon is, like its predecessors, embel- 
lished with a quantity of illustrations, some of which show 
photographic reproductions of ancient texts and versions. It 
may be suggested that in any future edition the information 
given on the plate (the title, approximate date when known, 
and size of the page) should include a reference to the chapter 
and verses of the Bible that are shown in the plate. At present 
this very necessary detail is often lacking. 

For those who would like to possess Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
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book but find the cost to be beyond their means there is an 
excellent short manual entitled in its revised edition: How the 
Bible Came to Us: An account of the manuscript basis of the English 
Bible and the steps by which it has reached us. It is by the Anglican 
Canon H. G. G. Herklots, and for its size is remarkably com- 
plete, including as it does eight illustrations, a handy “Short 
Chronological Table’, and (something lacking in Kenyon’s 
larger work) a sufficient bibliography.? In Chapter 12 (“Modern 
Translations into English’) a fine tribute is paid to Mgr Knox’s 
version, which includes the sentence: “(It is) hardly too early 
to prophesy that the Knox Version will come to be regarded as 
one of the great literary achievements in the English language in 
this country” (p. 165). But there is a slight misunderstanding re- 
vealed in the sentence that follows: “Monsignor Knox accepted 
the limitation imposed by his faith when he chose to translate 
the Latin Vulgate.” It is almost unnecessary to state that there 
was no such limitation, and that the decision to translate from 
the Vulgate (in the light of the originals) was Mgr Knox’s own. 
In fact I may mention that, after the publication of the Biblical 
Commission’s reply De versionibus Sacrae Scripturae in linguas 
vernaculas of 22 August 1943, I received and passed on to my 
old friend a suggestion from an influential quarter that he 
might be disposed to make his version direct from the original 
texts. This was merely a suggestion, and, in the event, it was 
not accepted. I am glad to say that Canon Herklots has kindly 
agreed to make the necessary change in future editions of his 
stimulating little book. 

The German original of Professor Martin Noth’s History of 
Israel was published in 1950, and was reviewed at sufficient 
length by Pére R. de Vaux, o.P., in the Revue Biblique for 1951 
(pp. 474-6). The present version, made from the second, 
revised, edition of Geschichte Israels by Mr Stanley Godman, 
appeared last year, and is described by the publishers as being 
“widely recognized among scholars as the most important, as 
well as the most compendious, of all modern attempts to recon- 
struct the history of ancient Israel’. Whether either “impor- 


1 Penguin Books (Harmondsworth, 1959). Pp. 190. Price 3s. 6d. 

? Through some fault in the typing of the list on p. 177 Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
smaller masterpiece The Text of the Greek Bible is credited to Mgr Ronald Knox. 

3A. & C. Black (London, 1958). Pp. vii + 479. Price 42s. 
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tant” or “compendious” calls for a superlative is a matter of 
opinion, but I entirely agree with Pére de Vaux that this is not 
a Lehrbuch or class-textbook for the ordinary beginner. It is, 
especially in the first chapters, a highly personal and somewhat 
arid study of a subject on which the author has many ideas of 
his own. Secondly, there can be no question that by comparison 
with some of our Catholic works of a similar character (such as, 
for example, the late Professor Paul Heinisch’s History of th 
Old Testament or Dom Ricciotti’s two-volume History of Israel), 
it wears a curiously decapitated look. The reason for this is that 
for Professor Noth the history of Israel properly so called 
scarcely begins until the twelve tribes had arrived in Canaan 
and settled there. From the reign of David onwards the history 
unfolds itself more or less in the traditional manner. It is rather 
as though someone wrote a history of England, and either 
ignored or reduced to legend everything preceding the Norman 
conquest. 

It may be observed that it is now many years since Professor 
W. F. Albright gave his remarkable Richards lectures that were 
later published in 1932 as The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. 
In the third lecture, entitled “The Bible and Archaeology”, 
he has.a section on the “‘Age of the Patriarchs in the Light of 
Archaeology”, in which he first quotes Julius Wellhausen’s 
sceptical and all-too-literary opinion that “From the patriarchal 
narratives it is impossible to obtain any historical information 
with regard to the patriarchs” and goes on to show that “Now, 
the situation is changing with the greatest rapidity, since the 
theory of Wellhausen will not bear the test of archaeological 
examination” (p. 129). Some years later, Pére de Vaux in a 
notable series of articles in the Revue Biblique on “Les Patriarches 
Hébreux et les Découvertes Modernes”! set out to show that it 
was possible “to put back Israel’s ancestors into their historical 
setting, determine their ethnological origins, and explain their 
manner of life and their customs by those of the social milieu in 
which they lived” (R.B., 1946, p. 321). Yet, when we turn to 
Professor Noth’s few pages on the Patriarchs we find that much 
of the anti-Wellhausen literature might not have been written. 


. = July 1946, pp. 321-48; July 1948, pp. 321-47; and January 1949, 
pp. 5-36. 
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Noth’s exact views on the existence and influence of the Patri- 
archs are difficult, even after several readings, to ascertain, and 
remind one of the little treasure on “History in the Conditional 
Mood” that has been the high light of several anthologies of 
humour. The statement with which Professor Norman Baynes 
introduces his admirable outline of Old Testament history: 
“The history of Israel begins with the stories of the Patriarchs” 
is not one likely to find favour with Professor Noth or his 
disciples. Similarly, while he shows more respect for the Sinai 
tradition than he does for Abraham and his progeny, Noth has 
little regard for the traditional site in the south of the peninsula, 
and it is by no means clear that, in his opinion, Moses played 
any part in the events connected with the holy mountain. It is 
only fair to add that the chapters on the period of the monarchy 
and on the later post-exilic centuries are far more satisfactory, 
and, if the history of the chosen people begins nebulously, it 
ends at a fixed and well-established date—a.p. 135.1 

One may welcome the recent translation of Mgr L. Cerfaux’s 
Le Christ dans la Théologie de Saint Paul, first published by the 
Editions du Cerfin 1951. Some of us have for long had a certain 
grievance against the world of English speech in so far as there 
has been, until recently, no translation into English of any of 
Cerfaux’s major works. Now two have been translated, and one 
of them, Christ in the Theology of St Paul, is the work of the Rev. 
Geoffrey Webb and of Adrian Walker.? As an appreciation of 
this splendid achievement I may be allowed to repeat what was 
said at Louvain in 1954 on the occasion of Mgr Cerfaux’s 
celebration: 


First, the method is essentially an historical one, which recog- 
nizes some degree of development in St Paul’s thought and 
expression, some deepening, in the course of the many years that 
elapsed between his conversion and the writing of his last epistle, 
in his appreciation of the mystery that surpasses all knowledge. 
Further . . . there is the constant, one might almost say the inces- 
sant, reference to the texts, so that one may claim, as the second 
characteristic of Mgr Cerfaux’s method, that it is above all 


1 For Professor Baynes’s dictum, cf. Israel amongst the Nations, Students’ Christian 
Movement (London, 1927), pp. 13 ff. 
* Thomas Nelson (London, 1959). Pp. 560. Price 50s. 
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exegetical. He himself tells us that, in order to familiarize our. 
selves with St Paul’s thought (or, indeed, with the thought of 
any original and constructive writer) “‘i/ faut nous résigner a entrer 
dans le dédale des exégéses”’ + 


In regard to the translation as such, there is every evidence 
of care taken to make it as accurate and readable as anybody 
could expect it to be. I have noticed one slight mistake (p. 23) 
in the rendering of Acts iii, 14, which runs: “You charged 
(reading of Codex D) the Holy and Just One with a crime.” The 
verb in Codex D is ebarunate, and the sense of baruno is not to 
“charge with a crime” but to “charge” in the sense of to 
“‘weigh down” or to “‘butden”’, and in support of this rendering 
one may refer to the corresponding Latin text of D, which 
uses the word grabastis.? 

Very little need be said to recommend the second edition of 
Professor C. F. D. Moule’s An Idiom-Book of New Testament 
Greek® which is already famous in the first edition of 1953, and 
has been republished with six extra pages of notes, with correc- 
tions of real importance in the main text, and with over a 
hundred new entries in the Index of Passages. It is not labelled 
as a syntax of New Testament Greek, but that it is in effect, and 
an extremely readable one. One may recommend in particular 
the last four chapters which consider in turn “The order of 
words’’, “‘Semitisms”, ‘‘Latinisms” and ‘Miscellaneous notes 
on style’’. One’s only regret is that the ‘““Notes and Corrections” 
(pp. 202-10) are not indicated by asterisks in the text to which 
they refer. 

Joun M. T. Barton 


1Cf. Annua Nuntia Lovaniensis, Fasc. 10 (1954-55), “Hommage des Exégétes 
Anglais”, p. 65. 
2Cf. F. H. Scrivener’s edition of 1864 (Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis, London,, 
Bell & Daldy) in loc. at p. 337. Professor A. C. Clark in The Acts of the Apostles 
(1933), P. 339, quotes inter alia pap. Oxyrh. 298, 25-7, for barunomai in the sense of 
am too severe upon him.” 


ic ee University Press (1959). Pp. xii + 246. Price (in paper covers) 
18s. 6d. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FEASTS OF St PETER’S CHAIR 


What is the origin of the two feasts of St Peter’s Chair and 
what is the precise object of these feasts? (P. R.) 


REPLY 


In the Roman Missal on 18 January we find a feast entitled 
In Cathedra S. Petri Apostoli Romae and on 22 February In Cathedra 
S. Petri Apostoli Antiochiae. The origin and precise meaning of 
these two feasts is an enigma, as yet not fully solved, that has 
occupied the attention of many liturgists and archeologists. In 
the curious document the “Chronographer of a.p. 354’, often 
called the Philocalian Calendar—since it contains amongst 
many things a list of the feasts celebrated in Rome in the early 
fourth century—is an entry under the date 22 February Natale 
Petri de Cathedra. Natale at that period had developed the general 
meaning of anniversary and so the feast was the anniversary of 
Peter’s Chair. The books of the Gallican rite from the seventh 
to the tenth century also indicate a feast of the Cathedra Petri on 
22 February. The Auxerre recension of the Hieronymite Mar- 
tyrology (a fifth-century document drawn up at the end of the 
sixth century) gives two feasts of the Cathedra, one on 22 Febru- 
ary the other on 18 January. Some scholars thought that the 
Gallican rite had transferred the feast to 18 January as that rite 
avoided the celebration of feasts in Lent, but this cannot be the 
explanation as the Gallican books had both feasts. From the 
sixth to the tenth century the Roman feast of 22 February 
receives little attention in Roman books—was this due to the 
development of the Lenten stational Liturgy in Rome, especially 
in the sixth century?—and it is not in the chief MSS. of the 
Gelasian Sacramentary—the Vatican MS. Reginensis 316 
(eighth century)—though it does occur in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentaries of Rheinau and of St Gall (ninth century), nor in the 
chief MS. of the Gregorian Sacramentary—the Vatican MS. 

Vol. XLIv 3B 
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Reginensis 337 (ninth century)—but, again, it is written in the 
margin of the Codex Ottobonensis at the end of the ninth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the tenth. The so-called “Gelasian 
Eighth Century” Sacramentaries have both feasts and this 
seems to have influenced the Roman books from about the 
tenth century so that they too have henceforth both feasts, 
Finally in 1558 Pope Paul IV ordered both feasts to be cele- 
brated in the Roman rite. One conjecture about the titles of the 
duplication of the feast is that a scribe finding the two feasts in 
Gallican books thought the explanation must be connected with 
the supposed tenure by St Peter of the bishopric of Antioch 
before he became bishop of Rome and he added to the MS. he 
was copying the words Romae and Antiochiae. 

The origin of the original Roman feast mentioned in the 
Philocalian Calendar is obscure. Some scholars think it arose 
from the Christianization of a pagan festival of the dead, held 
in February, which included a meal at which a chair for the 
dead person was made ready, and that in the third century 
there was a death feast of St Peter to replace this pagan 
Parentalia. What is certain is that the name of the feast later, in 
the fourth century, was given a different interpretation and the 
feast was regarded as the anniversary of the appointment of 
St Peter as bishop and head of the Church.? By metonomy the 
Cathedra became the expression of the teaching authority of the 
Pope, a meaning it still has in such an expression as a pro- 
nouncement of the Pope ex cathedra. 

Why the dates 22 February and 18 January were chosen 
for the two feasts is uncertain. The first possibly because the 
pagan feast of the dead (Parentalia) was followed by a family 
feast of the living (Cara Cognatio) which occurred on that date. 
Or it may be that the dates are connected with St Prisca at 
whose house St Peter lived for a time; the dedication of the 
basilica of Prisca and Acquila on the Aventine in Rome is 
celebrated on 22 February, while St Prisca is honoured in the 
Roman rite on 18 January. 


1 Not until the calendar of S. Willibrord (c. 704) is the entry Cathedra Petri in 
Antiochia found. 

2In the fourth century it was customary to celebrate the anniversary of a 
bishop’s consecration and entry into the episcopal office, natale episcopi. 
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The two feasts have nothing to do with the relic of the Chair 
of St Peter preserved in the apse of St Peter’s basilica in Rome. 

The original feast, then, of the Chair of St Peter was one 
only and that the one celebrated on 22 February. In the 
revision of the Missal now in preparation it is likely that the 
feast on 18 January will be dropped as was done in the Romano- 
Monastic revised calendar approved by the Congregation for 
Sacred Rites in 1925. 


PRAYER AFTER Low Mass 


What is the correct conclusion for the prayer O God, our 
refuge said after Low Mass? Is it “through Christ our Lord” or 
“through the same Christ our Lord”? (M. M.) 


REPLY 


The correct conclusion to the prayer Deus refugium nostrum 
is per eundem Christum Dominium nostrum (“through the same 
Christ our Lord’’). This because eundem is added to the conclu- 
sion when there is a reference to the Second Person in a prayer 
addressed to the First Person. The reference to our Lady as Det 
Genitrix is considered as a reference to the Second Person. The 
official version of the prayer in Enchiridion Indulgentiarum (1952) 
gives per eundem. Some doubt arose about the conclusion when 
the prayer was issued from Rome in 1884 and a query was sent 
to S.R.C. by the then Archbishop of Dublin (Archbishop Walsh). 
The reply of S.R.C. confirmed the opinion that the correct 
conclusion was per eundem. 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘POMPA’’ IN THE 
BAPTISMAL RITE 


What exactly is the meaning of pompa in the query put to 
the candidate for baptism, abrenuntias satanae et omnibus pompis 
gus? (Curious.) 
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REPLY 


The original meaning of pompa is simply a procession or 
cortége and it was used especially for (a) the cortége that, in 
Greece and Rome, accompanied magistrates and sacred sym- 
bols to the temple or to the games; (5) the procession of the 
bride to the house of her groom; (c) the cortége that accom- 
panied a corpse to the grave. In its religious association it 
meant a festive procession at some god’s feast in which idols 
were carried. Accordingly, for the Christians pompae became 
associated with idolatrous worship, and with the pagan 
immorality connected with the circus and theatrical spectacles, 
and so was a diabolical manifestation which a candidate for 
baptism was called upon to renounce: today pompae would 
mean the pagan milieu, with all its materialistic attractions, 
the handiwork of Satan, in which a Christian is obliged to 
pass his life and from which he is called upon to detach 
himself. 

The translation of pompa by a single word in English is not 
easy, perhaps “allurements” or “‘wiles” (of the devil) would 
express the idea. The new English Small Ritual avoids the diff- 
culty by keeping ‘pomps”—which in modern English has not 
the meaning of the original; the American Collectio Rituum has 
“display”, which is akin to the modern meaning of “pomp”; 
the new French ritual has a paraphrase “oeuvres de Satan”. 

J. B. OC. 


EXTENT OF WIFE’s OBLIGATION TO RESIST 
CONTRACEPTION 


A woman who is most anxious to be received into the 
Church is married to a baptized non-Catholic who insists on 
the frequent use of contraceptives, which she abhors. Can she 
be received, if she is not prepared to resist usque ad mortem, or 
would the strongest possible protest on her part be sufficient? 


(J. W.) 
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REPLY 


S. Poenit., 3 June 1916: ‘‘1. Utrum mulier, casu quo vir ad 
onanismum exercendum uti velit instrumento, ad positivam re- 
sistentiam teneatur? 2. Si negative, utrum sufficiant ad resistent- 
iam passivam ex parte mulieris cohonestandam rationes aeque 
graves ac pro onanismo naturali (sine instrumento), vel potius 
omnino necessariae sint rationes pergravissimae? 3. Utrum, ut 
tutiori tramite tota haec materia evolvatur et doceatur, vir tali- 
bus utens instrumentis oppressori vere debeat aequiparari: cui 
proinde mulier eam resistentiam opponere debeat, quam virgo 
invasori. Resp. Ad primum: Affirmative. Ad secundum: Provisum 
in primo. Ad tertium: Affirmative.””* 


It is clear from this reply, and indeed from the common 
teaching of authors, that a sharp distinction must be drawn, 
from the point of view of the morality of co-operation, between 
contraception by unilateral withdrawal, and contraception by 
the use of some artificial device or instrument which interferes 
with the act of conjugal intercourse. In the former case, the act 
is intrinsically honest until the moment of its interruption, and 
therefore, provided a wife dissociates herself in her will and be- 
haviour from this unilateral perversion, she cannot be accused 
of participating, or at least not immediately, in anything evil. 
Hence, it is sufficient that she have a grave enough reason to 
excuse her from the charitable duty of preventing his sin by 
refusal of the debt, or, as some would say, an excuse grave 
enough to justify mediate material co-operation in his sin.? When, 
however, the husband seeks to have intercourse with a contra- 
ceptive sheath or condom, or when the wife, spontaneously or 
under pressure, is previously fitted with a pseudo-vagina or a 
pessary, their congress is, from its very inception, an intrinsically 
and gravely evil perversion of the conjugal act which neither 
spouse can lawfully demand or concede.* Hence, as the above- 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, July 1938, p. 73, quoting Batzill, Decisiones Sanctae 
Sedis de Usu et Abusu Matrimonii, n. xvii. 

?For a more detailed treatment of this case, cf. THe CLercy Review, 
November 1958, p. 680. 

3 Previous consumption of a so-called “contraceptive pill” by the wife may not 
directly pervert the conjugal act itself, but it is intrinsically and gravely evil as an 
act of direct sterilization. Cf. Tut CLercy Review, July 1959, p. 431. 
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quoted reply of the Sacred Penitentiary declares, a wife sub- 
jected to a demand for intercourse of this kind may not even 
passively comply, but must positively resist, as uncompromis- 
ingly as she would be bound to resist an attack on her virtue by 
one who was not her husband. 

It is something of an exaggeration to describe this obliga- 
tion as extending, to use our correspondent’s words, “‘usque ad 
mortem”, if by this is meant that she must die rather than sub- 
mit. “In the accepted teaching of theologians, this means active, 
forceful resistance which may be discontinued only in the face 
of the gravest actual danger—and provided there is no proxi- 
mate fear of consent to the illicit intercourse.”’! In other words, 
she may submit passively, withholding internal consent, if and 
when she is physically overpowered, or seriously threatened 
with death or grave injury. Moreover, according to a comment 
of Vermeersch? which Palazzini reproduces, her situation must 
be counted as a necessary occasion, inasmuch as she cannot 
escape it without very grave inconveniences and loss of rights, 
and therefore she is not bound, except in proximate danger of 
consent, to separate quoad thorum in order to remove the occasion 
of abuse or violence. 

More probably, of course, the woman in question will have 
hitherto submitted to her husband’s insistence on the use of 
contraceptives, not through fear of physical violence on his part, 
but to avoid the alienation of his conjugal affection and fidelity, 
or to remove an occasion of constant bickering. Needless to say, 
these are not sufficient reasons even for passive compliance. But 
whatever the difficulty or awkwardness which she may antici- 
pate, it is quite certain that she is gravely bound, not merely to 
‘“‘abhor” the immoral practice with an ineffectual inclination of 
will, but to refuse to have any part in it. It follows that, unless 
and until she gives a firm undertaking to this effect, she cannot 
be admitted to the sacraments which the act of reception into 
the Church involves. It would, however, be well to assure her 
that the grace which she would receive from these and subse- 
quent sacraments would powerfully assist her in surmounting 


1 McCarthy, in Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, March 1948, p. 245. 
® De Castitate, no. 262. 
® Theologia Moralis, Appendix de Castitate et Luxuria, p. 122, 
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any obstacles which at present seem too great for her spiritual 
strength. 


MENTAL DEFICIENTS—HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN’S 
FACULTY TO CONFIRM 


As the regular chaplain of several hospitals, I have the 
faculty to confirm children in danger of death. One of these 
hospitals is for mental deficients, many of whom, if not children 
in age, are still children in mind. May I confirm them in danger 
of death? (Cappellanus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 88, §3: “Impubes, ante plenum septennium, dicitur 
infans seu puer vel parvulus et censetur non sui compos; ex- 
pleto autem septennio, usum rationis habere praesumitur. In- 
fanti assimilantur quotquot usu rationis sunt habitu destituti.” 

If, as we assume, our correspondent’s faculty is derived from 
the indult granted by rescript of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments, 24 November 1956, to the Bishops of England and 
Wales, he cannot, in our opinion, use it to confirm mental 
deficients, unless, in addition to being infants as defined in 
canon 88, §3, they incur the danger of death in one of the par- 
ticular kinds of hospital named in the rescript. 

“Rescripts are to be understood according to the proper 
meaning of the words and the common usage of speech, and 
must not be extended to cases other than those expressly men- 
tioned.”! Moreover, in case of doubt, those rescripts which, as 
in the present instance, “‘benefit private individuals at the ex- 
pense of the law”’, are subject to the strict interpretation.? Now, 
in the first place, the faculty in question was sought and granted 
only for “‘pueruli’”. Since this term has a proper juridical sense, 
defined in canon 88, §3, it must be taken in that sense, i.e. as 
denoting all and only those who are either under the age of 
seven years, or are “habitually devoid of the use of reason”. 

1 Canon 49. 2 Canon 50. 
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This latter expression is further elucidated in canon 2201, 
where a distinction is drawn, from the point of view of imput- 
ability, between “‘those who are habitually insane, even though 
with occasional lucid intervals”, and those who suffer merely 
from “‘mental debility”. We must leave it to our correspondent 
to decide the category to which his “‘mental deficients’”’ belong; 
but only those who belong to the former category are canonic- 
ally equivalent to infants.1 

The terms of the rescript impose, however, a further restric- 
tion, because the faculty was sought and granted only for the 
benefit of infants “in domibus sic nuncupatis maternitatis vel 
nosocomiis pro mulieribus parturientibus vel brephotropheis 
vel nosocomiis suarum Dioecesium in quibus habetur aliqua 
mansio exclusive pro infantibus’’. It cannot therefore be law- 
fully or validly used for the benefit of those who, even though 
canonically reckoned as infants, are in danger of death in places 
other than those above mentioned. If, as would appear, our 
correspondent’s hospital for mental deficients is not reserved to 
those who are canonically infants, either in age or in habitual 
lack of the use of reason, it is not one of the places specified and 
consequently, in our opinion, falls outside the scope of the 


faculty..The Sacred Congregation apparently considers that 

adequate provision has already been made for other places and 

persons in the general faculty granted to parish priests whom, 

incidentally, it requires to be summoned, when available, even 

for cases covered by the special faculty of hospital chaplains. 
L. L. McR. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Revelation Through Reason. By Errol E. Harris. Pp. 119. (George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 15s.) 


Tue author, Professor of Philosophy at Connecticut University, was 

invited some years ago by Yale University to give the Terry Lectures. 

This Foundation provides for a set of lectures on the subject of 

religion in the light of science and philosophy seeking “‘the assimi- 

lation and interpretation of that which has been . . . discovered .. . 

by the building of the truths of science and philosophy into the 
1 Cf. Michiels, Principia Generalia de Personis in Ecclesia (ed. 1932), p. 55. 
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structure of a broadened and purified religion”. This book is an ex- 
panded version of the above set of lectures. 

The writer wishes to show that far from there being any essential 
conflict between science and religion, the proper approach to and 
understanding of science should itself lead to Christian belief and 
practice. To this end he suggests that religion and science do not 
belong to separate spheres, but are identical in that the progress of 
knowledge is a single process, ‘“‘at once the progress of science and 
religion”. The identity he envisages is a complete identity, and it is 
here that he seems to have made his first fundamental mistake, for 
he assumes that “‘faith” has the same meaning when applied to re- 
ligious as applied to scientific truth. It is not that faith is a theological 
virtue in the one and a natural virtue in the other, but that the 
object of the mind’s credence is essentially different in each case. 
Religious truth is ultimate, absolute truth; scientific truth is inevit- 
ably relative, in other words depends finally on certain given 
hypotheses. 

The principal portion of the work is given to a consideration of 
how a modern philosopher (or scientist) can arrive at the idea of 
God and of the Christian revelation. The author’s main concern is 
with the evolution of and the potency in all nature towards a higher 
form of existence. From this he develops in, as he puts it, a more 
modern dress, the Teleological, Cosmological and Ontological 
proofs for God’s existence. Having shown to his own satisfaction the 
necessity of God’s existence he argues to the inevitability of the In- 
carnation. God is immanent, he says, in all nature, ““chuman nature 
must contain the potentiality of deity”. Christ was “‘the complete 
perfection of man’s personality and consciousness; if and so far as 
(he achieved) this perfection . . . he was divine”. He shows next that 
any perfect society is essentially Christian. There is a concluding 
chapter on evil and divine power. 

It would be impossible in the space available to criticize the 
whole book, but a word must be said about the arguments used to 
prove the necessity of God’s existence. The two fundamental factors 
in the arguments are the continual evolution of all nature, and the 
potency in all matter to a higher form of existence. As regards the 
former he says: ‘The modern conception of nature is thus of a con- 
tinuous evolutionary process, linking the purely physical with the 
biological, the biological with the psychological, and the psycho- 
logical with the social, moral, artistic, and religious experience of 
man”’. But is this so? We have evidence, indeed, of evolutionary pro- 
cesses within the classes listed, but what evidence have we yet had of 
evolution from class to class? Where are, if you like, the missing 
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links? Without such links (scientific facts capable of verification), 
what is this complete evolutionary process but mere surmise? And 
without such a process the argument is valueless. As regards the 
second factor he avers that matter “has in itself the potency of 
producing life and human consciousness”, adducing in support, 
Eddington’s statement that science has nothing to say about the in. 
trinsic nature of the atom (which is only to admit ignorance as to the 
nature of prime matter), and the adaptability of organisms to certain 
physical or organic change (which surely merely indicates a natural 
inherent tendency towards physical perfection and well-being, as a 
plant will always grow towards the light). It seems an utter non 
sequitur to conclude from these two statements that the “mind is 
therefore potential in the ovum”. Yet failing such a conclusion the 
author’s whole argument to the existence of God appears to fail, for, as 
he says, “‘the cogency of the argument depends upon a conception of 
God which is bound up with the holistic and evolutionary conception 
of the world that derives from contemporary scientific thought’’. 

His treatment of the subject of evil is also coloured by these same 
ideas of continual evolution and potency. He sees evil as ‘‘something 
actual, no mere illusion, . . . due simply to defect or shortcoming in- 
cident upon a phase in a process and thus something without which 
the process could not proceed”. Evil for him is a necessary con- 
comitant to creation. Creation is never static, but is always evolving 
towards perfection or degenerating towards evil; “‘the process of 
realizing the good feeds on evil, so to speak, by consuming it in the 
course of correcting it’’. The error here seems to be confusion in the 
use of the word evil. It is used in this context to mean ontological 
evil, the failure of creation to be ontologically perfect. In such a con- 
text his approach may be appropriate, but to transfer such senti- 
ments to the realm of moral good and evil is entirely unjustifiable. 
The point is that he is logically forced into such a position by his 
overunification (and consequent oversimplification) of creation, 
whereby (ultimately) human life and consciousness is seen as being 
potential in and necessarily evolving from prime matter. 

Yet for all that the book is well worth reading for it is a clearly 
expounded piece of thinking, and just as it is only by experiment 
that science ever advances, so it is only by appreciating the re- 
searches of others that we ourselves can hope to advance. 


All Kinds of People. Edited by Riley Hughes. Pp. 296. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 155.) 


Tuis is a group of twenty-five short stories, culled from those which 
have been published in American Catholic newspapers and maga- 
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zines within the past decade. They are Catholic stories, some in that 
they have a definite Catholic background and would lose all mean- 
ing without reference to the Church, and others in that they 
appeared first in a Catholic periodical. The stories are arranged in 
five groups, the middle three groups portraying incidents from child- 
hood, adolescence and maturity, being sandwiched in between five 
tales which each come to a sudden focus and a final group whose 
topic is the tension and anxiety of violence and war. Inevitably not 
everyone will enjoy all the stories, but in the wide range that is 
covered, everyone can surely find something to his taste. As such, 
then, this is a pleasant and useful guest-room book. 


The Church in my Life. By J. M. Perrin, o.p. Pp. xii + 115. (Black- 
friars. 125.) 


For so many Catholics membership of the Church is largely a 
passive necessity. A necessity because (so their faith tells them) the 
Church is the only road to salvation; passive because they do not 
understand or appreciate all that this implies. They have little or no 
idea of the Church as the living Body of Christ, or of the Church as 
the source of holiness, or of the possibilities open to them in their 
lives in and with the Church. They are barely aware that they have 
an important part to play in the building up of the Church. They do 
not realize that what they do, each one of them, affects the whole 
Church even as a pebble dropped in a lake causes a ripple at the 
furthermost point of the water. For some the reason is a simple 
ignorance; for others a misconception of the meaning of humility— 
they turn in on themselves instead of losing themselves in the 
Mystical Body and discovering themselves as members of others. 
There are other Catholics, good and virile members of the Church, 
who, despite their own sanctity and eagerness, miss so much because 
they lose sight of the true centre of their apostolate, the Church. 
For these Catholics, and indeed for all members of the Church, 
Fr Perrin’s book can be most highly recommended. He notices that 
today increasing numbers of people are drawn towards the Church, 
and his aim is “‘to further this spiritual rediscovery of the Church, 
and... to describe what the Church is in an existence in which she 
is both a necessity and a source of life’. As one reads the book one 
becomes increasingly aware of what the Church should mean. Belief 
in the Church is not a restriction but an opening out to the action of 
the Holy Spirit. Living in the Church is not a sterile self-centred 
affair, but a valuable interaction between her members, each play- 
ing his proper part, for the Church “gains by anything that enriches 
one of her members’. Moreover the Church, militant and trium- 
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phant, is one, and the more closely united we are to her, the closer 
we are to God and to His saints. The author shows us the power, 
beauty and miraculous nature of the marks of the Church, and the 
way in which a comprehension of her unity, holiness, catholicity and 
apostolicity can transform our lives. He sketches for us the special 
roles played in the Church by the pope, bishops and priests, and pre- 
eminently by our Lady. He concludes with specific consideration of 
the Christian’s life in the Church as her artificer. 

The book is written primarily for the spiritual good of the indi. 
vidual, and so again and again the importance of the individual’s 
function in the Church is insisted upon. ‘‘What Christ desires for His 
Church, in time and in eternity, can only be found by the fidelity of 
each of the members.” “It is for us to build the Church, it is for us to 
complete Christ.”’ This is indeed a fine book. 

D. K. 


Commentaire du Caeremoniale Episcoporum. By Mgr Léon Gromier, 
Pp. 488. (La Colombe, 5 Rue Rousselet, Paris, 1959. 2000 francs 
or 315.) 


In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII, in virtue of a decision of the Council 
of Trent ordering the revision of the liturgical books, established a 
commission of rubrical experts, headed by S. Charles Borromeo, 
Archbishop of Milan (¢ 1584) and Cardinal Gabriele Paleotti, 
Archbishop of Bologna (¢ 1597), to prepare a new book of cere- 
monial for the Latin Church. The work of these scholars resulted 
in a book published in 1600 by Clement VIII, entitled Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum. It was based on a number of Pontificals—drawn up by 
private authority before the official Pontificale Romanum issued by 
the same Pope in 1596—on the Caeremoniale S. Romanae Ecclesiae (a 
book compiled by Patrizi and Burchard for papal ceremonies and 
published in 1488), and a work on the ceremonies of cardinals and 
bishops written by Grassi, a canon of Bologna and a pontifical 
ceremoniar, at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Caeremor- 
moniale Episcoporum (= C.E.) went through several editions, the last 
typical edition being that of 1886 and it is about this edition that 
the book under review has been written. Of its author, Mgr Léon 
Gromier, a canon of St Peter’s and a consultor of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for Rites (= §.R.C.), a leaflet issued by the publishers 
says that “‘his exceptional competence is well known in Roman 
circles”, and that “‘more than fifty years of study and observation” 
have fitted him for the task of commenting on C.E. As we would 
expect, then, the Commentaire contains much that is of great interest 
and value. 
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It is an exasperating book for many reasons: (i) throughout its 
488 pages the only heading is the name of the book, and so a reader 


| must chase about to try and find out where he is in his study of C.E.; 


(ii) to make matters worse there is no alphabetical index, a very 
grave defect in a book of reference; (iii) a reader who has not read 
carefully what the author writes on pp. 10 and 13, will naturally 
assume that Mgr Gromier is giving a French translation of C.E. 
paragraph by paragraph—not at all, he frequently abbreviates 
changes, adds his own ideas as to what the text should be; (iv) worst 
of all—and not fair to the purchasers of a book costing 31s.—the 
book is sadly out of date in many respects. It has an introduction 
dated 15 January 1959, we are informed (p. 489) that the printing 
of the book was finished on 12 February 1959, the Nihil obstat 
carries the date 22 October 1957 (it was given by Mgr Calderari, 
Under-Secretary of the S. Congregation for Ceremonial), and the 
imprimatur 8 September 1958. In his introduction the author tells us 
that his book, “‘peu a la mode” (how true!), was begun in 1950, and 
should have appeared two years ago [i.e. in 1957] if it had not been 
delayed “‘par de pauvres et mauvaises tracasseries”’ (!!). This book, 
then, appearing in 1959 takes no account of changes made in 
November 1952 (about the dress of cardinals and bishops), and in 
December 1952 (where a bishop is to don his buskins and sandals 
when he pontificates), nor of “Simplifying the Rubrics” (March 
1955), nor of the new Holy Week Ordo (with which pp. 377-444 are 
concerned) issued in November 1955.1 One result of this is that 
many of the points in the rubrics to which Mgr Gromier takes 
exception have already been altered by these changes. Why did he 
not correct his book so as to bring it reasonably up to date, or at 
least add some pages of corrigenda? 

The great value of this Commentaire is derived from Mgr Gromier’s 
unrivalled knowledge of the history and practice of papal and 
episcopal ceremonial. From his acquaintance with the ‘Ceremonial 
of the Roman Church”, and with the earlier compilation of Grassi, 
he makes valuable observations on the lacunae of C.E. and throws 
light on obscurities in its text. There is scarcely one section of C.E. 
that escapes his criticisms, and so his book should be most valuable 
for those engaged in preparing the text of a new edition of C.E., 
long overdue. The courage and originality of Mgr Gromier’s stric- 
tures make refreshing reading. He does not hesitate to find fault 
with decisions of S.R.C., a pleasure denied to rubricians of lesser 
breed, who must be content to inculcate obedience to such decisions 
until they are reformed. Accordingly, Mgr Gromier does not hesi- 

1 The new pontifical rite for Holy Week is dated 15 February 1957. 
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tate to contradict! a decision of S.R.C. (3434/)—and the unanimous 
opinion of modern rubricians—about the wearing of a biretta 
while walking in church when not paratus; or its ruling (4377) 
about the use of the Sanctus bell at solemn Mass.2 Mgr Gromier 
seldom gives any extern authority for his views that conflict with the 
present rubrics of C.E., but he does indeed give good reasons very 
often for them. Apparently Ego dixi is sufficient authority; perhaps 
it is. 


Byzantine Missal. Edited by Reverend Joseph Raya and Baron José 
de Vinck. Pp. 850. (St George’s Catholic Byzantine Church, Bir. 
mingham, Alabama, 1958. Cloth 57s. 6d.) 


In view of the coming General Council particular interest attaches 
to anything connected with the Eastern Christians, as there will be 
special intercession that those of them who have for long been 
separated from the Church, in schism, may be restored to its unity, 
Eastern Christians number over 153 millions—144 millions being 
dissidents (who are divided into a number of national “‘Churches”, 
many of them behind the “iron curtain”), some 9 millions Catholics. 
While there are in the Eastern Church a number of different rites 
used both by Catholics and dissidents, by far the greater number 
follow the Byzantine rite, which is now carried out in seventeen 
different languages, including English. Those chiefly used for the 
rite are Greek and Staroslav (or old Slavonic). 

The Byzantine rite traces its history back to Constantinople 
which in the fourth century used a liturgy derived from the Antio- 
chene Liturgy of St James of Jerusalem. This rite was, it seems, re- 
vised by St Basil (¢ 379) and was further revised and abbreviated 
by St John Chrysostom (ft 407). 

The Byzantine rite today uses three liturgies, that of St John 
Chrysostom, that of St Basil (used ten times in the year, normally), 
and the Liturgy of the Presanctified (used on aliturgical days during 
Lent). 

Notable differences between the Byzantine rite and the Roman 
rite are these: the former uses concelebration ordinarily, the latter 
only in two cases (at the consecration of a bishop and the ordination 
of a priest); the Byzantine rite has no low, silent Mass, every Mass is 
a solemn Mass, with chant and incensation, and the active partici- 
pation of the people, who with the deacon as a link with the cele- 
brating ministers, respond frequently (using liturgical exclamations 
like Kyrie eleison, Alleluia, Amen and litanical prayer) and sing a 


? Pp. 153, 154, 316, 383. 
*P. gro. 
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good deal in addition to the chanting of the choir. In this Eastern 
rite Communion is given in both kinds; the sign of the cross differs 
from that of the Roman rite, and the metany (a low bow) replaces 
genuflexion. 

The Byzantine Missal was prepared for the use of Eastern Cath- 
olics using English by Fr Joseph Raya of the Patriarchal Clergy of 
Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem; and is intended chiefly for an 
ordinary parish church where the priest cannot usually have the 
assistance of a deacon, whose office is an important one in Eastern 
rites. 
It has been beautifully produced by the Societé Saint Jean 
l’Evangéliste, Desclée et Cie, Tournai, Belgium. It is a joy to handle 
and has charming illustrations—adapted from classical Byzantine 
and Russian Ikons or directly inspired by them—by Baron José de 
Vinck. The Scriptural quotations, with the exception of the psalms, 
are given in a slightly modernized form of the Challoner version. 
The translation of the psalms is entirely new, and follows the latest 
exegetical interpretation of the “Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem”’. 

The book is very complete. In addition to the Divine Liturgy 
throughout the year of St John Chrysostom ‘‘our Father among the 
Saints”, and that of St Basil, it contains the liturgical offices of Great 
Complines, Acathist and Paraclisis, and such Western devotions as 
Benediction, the Rosary, the Way of the Cross. The liturgical year is 
dealt with—Menaion, Triodion and Pentecostarion—and the rite of 
each sacrament (except Holy Orders) is given. At the end there is a 
most useful glossary to help those not familiar with Eastern rites. 

The prayers of the Byzantine Liturgy are an inspiration, and 
will form a welcome change from the prayers in use in the West, and 
be a source of immense joy and comfort to those who endeavour to 
model their prayer forms on those of the Church itself. 

To give one instance, what could be more beautiful than this in- 
vocation to the Holy Spirit used frequently in the Byzantine rite: 

“O heavenly King, Consoler, Spirit of Truth, thou who art every- 
where present and fillest all things, treasury of graces and master of 
life: come, dwell within us, cleanse us from all stain, and, O Supreme 
Goodness, save our souls.” 


A Year with the Liturgy. By Canon Jacques Leclercq. Pp. 216. (Scepter 
Limited, Dublin, 1959. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue original title of this book was Au Fil de ? Année Liturgique. It is a 

book of meditations and prayers for various occasions throughout 

the year. The title is misleading. The contents of the book have 

little or no connexion with the actual Liturgy. Canon Leclercq has 
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taken the liturgical seasons and the feasts of some saints as pegs on 
which to hang his thoughts. These are often original and beautiful, 
His book is an excellent one for a bedside book of spiritual reading. 
It will also prove acceptable as an aid to mental prayer for those 
who do not find such prayer easy or profitable when attempted 
within the rigid framework of composition of place, preludes, 
affections, fruits, tesserae and all the rest. 

In his introduction Canon Leclercq says of his book: ‘‘I wanted 
to call this book a ‘romance’, but I was afraid of shocking people, 
and yet it is a ‘romance’, a slice of life, a romance of the great 
adventure of the soul and God.” 


J. B. OC. 


Kateri Tekakwitha, Mohawk Maid. By Evelyn M. Brown. Pp. 190. 
(Vision Books. Burns Oates. 125. 6d.) 


Tuat redskins are savages is taken for granted by most English 
children; and nobody would deny the fierce cruelty that charac- 
terized American Indians until comparatively recent times. Here is 
a tale that will break down undue prejudice in the minds of youthful 
readers, because it tells of an Indian girl who was always gentle and 
sweet-natured, and who developed a perfect supernatural charity 
when she embraced Christianity. She had much to suffer on account 
of her religion, leading a most adventurous life amidst appalling 
dangers, but she stood up to everything like the true heroine she 
certainly was. The cause for her beatification has begun: perhaps 
the world will one day know her as ‘Saint Kateri”. In the wonderful 
event that marked her death children will delight to see a sign of her 
undoubted holiness. Her face had long been dreadfully disfigured, 
chiefly through smallpox, but immediately she died it became beau- 
tiful beyond description, the greatest marvel those around her had 
ever seen. 


L. T. H. 
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